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Its Influence on 


HE geography of Italy was among the 
most powerful factors which influenced 
the history of Rome. 


The fertile plains and valleys of the peninsula 
were easily reached by the tribes of Central 
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the natural wealth, temperate climate, and 
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of the later Roman Empire, the growth and 
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To aid boys and girls in selecting 
and preparing for life’s work 
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Vocational guidance by the problem method, the method so highly successful in the 
authors’ textbook CITIZENSHIP THROUGH PROBLEMS. Textual material written so 
as to cause the pupil to consider his or her own ability and interest and to enable each 
to become acquainted with a wide range of occupations. Problems so prepared and pre- 
sented that they act as a guide in getting information of various occupations that will 
aid the pupil in making a decision. 


Some important features of the book: 


1. A wide range of vocational interests is covered. 

2. Problem solving is emphasized. 

3. Easy adaptation to local, community, and individual interests is possible. 
4. Qualities of successful living are stressed. 
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The British Cabinet Crisis of August, 1931 


BY PROFESSOR WILLSON H. COATES, ROCHESTER UNIVERSITY 


Tue Case ror tHe Nationa, GOVERNMENT 

There is one interpretation of the Cabinet crisis of 
August, 1931, which is likely to become crystallized 
into the accepted view. This version of the facts em- 
phasizes the strength and courage of the action of Mr. 
MacDonald and his colleagues in forming a National 
Government, while it characterizes the action of Mr. 
Henderson and the overwhelming majority of the 
Labor members of Parliament as weak and partisan. 
In support of this view there are the extremely favor- 
able receptions abroad of the news of the formation of 
a National Government and the opinions of all the 
powerful British newspapers except the Daily Her- 
ald.‘ So deep is the conviction that the National Gov- 
ernment has been fulfilling an imperative duty by the 
only sound methods that, in addition to the scorn of 
the Morning Post, which is to be expected, the Labor 
party has been treated with unconcealed impatience 
by such responsible organs as the Times or Sunday 
Observer for so much as presuming to create His Ma- 
jesty’s Opposition to a National Government. Each 
Labor member who has decided to support the Nation- 
al Government is hailed as a delinquent returned to 
sanity. The moderate weekly Spectator, while admit- 
ting that even an emergency government will do its 
work better “if it has critics at its elbow or a gadfly 
on its flank,” took the view that this particular opposi- 
tion cannot expect the sympathy accorded to honest 
and helpful critics.’ 

The case for the National Government is, indeed, a 
formidable one. British governments have for many 
years been increasing expenditure while the constant 
economic depression has diminished the country’s re- 
sources. The country has, in the phrase now so familiar 
to the English public and so easily intelligible, been 
living beyond its means. This drift into extravagant 
ways has not been checked by politicians who are al- 
ways shy of economies. Even the Conservative Govern- 
ment of 1924-29 had not dared to propose drastic re- 
ductions in the social services, while the enormous in- 


* Professor Coates writes his account from London, where 
he is staying temporarily. The final vote for members of 
Parliament held on October 27, 1931, resulted in an over- 
whelming victory for the National Government. The figures 
of the election are: Conservatives, 476; National Liberals, 
66; National Labor, 13; Independents, 2; or a total of 557. 
In opposition there are: Labor, 52; Lloyd George Liberals, 
4; and Irish, 2, or a total of 58.—Editor. 


ternal debt continued to be a staggering load to the 
taxpayer. After two years of a Labor Government 
which added to public expenditures, the Report of the 
Economy Committee,’ issued late last July, presented 
unpleasant facts explaining the budget deficit and pro- 
posed unpalatable remedies. The financial crisis 
whipped the government into feverish activity. After 
days of deliberation and of consultation with bankers, 
party leaders, and trade union officials, the Labor Cabi- 
net split on the plan for balancing the budget, specifi- 
cally on the proposals for the reduction in benefits 
to the unemployed. The scheme of economies which 
alone would maintain confidence in British credit was 
rejected by a portion of the Cabinet. Here was an 
emergency which called for heroic measures and yet 
the response of some Labor leaders was to go with 
the bulk of their party and refuse to undertake so un- 
pleasant a task; whereas Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Snow- 
den, and Mr. Thomas invited the odium of their fol- 
lowers in responding to an urgent necessity by joining 
with their late political enemies to save the nation from 
a plunge into blind inflation. That was high statesman- 
ship in the tradition of Burke—political action dictated 
by events and not by theories. On Monday, August 
24, the National Government was formed and pledged 
itself to balance the budget on a sound financial basis 
with equa! distribution of burdens over every section 
of the community. Such is the outline of events which 
makes the case so strong for the National Government. 


Causes or THE FINANCIAL Crisis 


No one disputes the fact that the Cabinet crisis was 
brought on by the financial crisis. But the causes of 
the financial crisis are the subject of violent contro- 
versy. To the taunt of the Labor members that the 
whole affair was merely a “bankers’ ramp” the sup- 
porters of the National Government naturally re- 
sponded with the most indignant denials. And yet, 
although the view of these supporters is that the Labor 
party ran away from its plain duty to the nation, there 
are those among them who are disposed to apportion 
some blame to the bankers for letting England drift 
nearly into financial catastrophe. 

There is, of course, no very simple explanation for 
the financial crisis. It was precipitated by similar 
crises in Austria and in Germany, by the realization 
that the budget could not be balanced, and by the rev- 
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elations of the Economy Committee. But these circum- 
stances only revealed the real condition of England's 
finances, the critical nature of which was of long stand- 
ing. The financial structure of England, although it has 
been a delicate mechanism constructed for purposes of 
world trade, cannot in the long run survive without 
prosperous English industries. The English exporting 
industries in particular have been adversely affected 
by the passing of the coal era, the development of high 
protectionism by some of England’s best customers, 
and the continued fall in world prices. But the bankers 
did not use their influence in the best interests of a 
languishing English commerce when they stuck dog- 
gedly to the decision dating from the preliminary Cun- 
liffe Report of 1918 that England must return to the 
gold standard at pre-war parity. 

The time was considered propitious in 1925 and by 
the action of Mr. Churchill the return was accom- 
plished. The pound was able to “look the dollar in the 
face.’’ This pandering to British pride not only failed 
to receive the response from the British public that 
was expected by its sponsors, but the efforts to return 
to the gold standard, at any rate at pre-war parity, 
were condemned by economists like Mr. McKenna and 
Mr. Keynes. The Macmillan Committee, which was 
appointed by the Labor Government and made its re- 
port last July,* found in the restoration to the old gold 
parity a major reason why British costs could not be 
adjusted to declining world prices. The consequence 
has been a steady diminution in the balance of trade 
favoring Britain, when all computable visible and in- 
visible imports and exports are considered, and it is 
believed that this year the balance is actually unfavor- 
able. Whether the bankers have followed in other re- 
spects an unwise financial policy is in the opinion of 
some economists uncertain. But there are even some 
Conservative writers who believe that they have bor- 
rowed short to lend long. It is maintained that, al- 
though British assets abroad exceed foreign credits in 
London, they have not been kept liquid enough to meet 
the short-term credits of foreigners and that this policy 
was pursued as late as the first six months of 1931.° 
On the other hand, it may be said that conditions have 
been beyond the control of British financiers and that, 
granting the necessity for England to maintain the 
gold standard, they could not have followed any other 
policy in the best interests of world finance. The Mac- 
millan Committee, in accounting for a world depression 
to which England is peculiarly vulnerable, has blamed 
the other two great creditor countries, the United 
States and France, for discouraging the purchase of 
foreign goods by high tariffs and for failing to lend 
money from their gold excesses except on short term 
loans. 


EXPENDITURES FOR THE DoLe 


Now all these considerations have an obvious bear- 
ing on the financial crisis and therefore on the Cabinet 
crisis; but certain alleged indiscretions of English 
banks could not alone have seriously undermined the 
unparalleled reputation of British credit and finance. 
There were certain aspects of Britain’s internal fi- 


nances which foreigners chose to consider as weak- 
nesses. These were the heavy expenditures on social 
services and especially the contributions of the Ex- 
chequer to supplement the growing deficiencies of the 
unemployment insurance fund. Here is a highly debat- 
able topic. It might be argued, for example, that the 
maintenance of the defense forces of Britain at their 
present level is no more necessary than to keep the un- 
employed from starvation, while the expense was as 
great and will be greater under the new budget. But 
such socialistic expedients have to suffer a great dis- 
advantage in a world where financiers and the invest- 
ing public whom they advise are not sympathetic to 
socialism. These social expenditures may or may not be 
wise, but they are disastrous in a period of financial 
uncertainty only if in a capitalistic world an effective 
public opinion, whether domestic or foreign, thinks 
they are reckless. Now the view was widely held in 
France that the English government had been indulg- 
ing in grossly extravagant expenditures. It was thought 
that the British trade unicns, which were the most 
powerful supporters of the Labor Government, were 
highly improvident® and cared far more about main- 
taining the standard of living of the working classes 
than about the character of their work. Similarly in the 
United States the English methods of meeting the un- 
employment problem is widely believed to be unsound, 
and advocates of unemployment insurance in the United 
States are careful to emphasize that their projects 
would not degenerate into the dole. The prevailing be- 
lief in France and the United States that the main 
weakness of the English national economy lay in the 
method of disposing funds for an increasing army of 
unemployed is naturally shared most emphatically by 
the financiers of these countries. Additional credits to 
England amounting to £80,000,000 were forthcoming 
from Paris and New York only when it was known that 
the unemployment benefits would be cut by 10 per cent. 
Hence, even in the absence of specific documentary 
proof, Labor members were not moved merely by par- 
tisan suspicions when they attacked the National Gov- 
ernment for having bowed to the dictation of foreign 
bankers. Some defenders of the National Government 
are willing to admit that foreigners by refusing credit 
forced a measure of retrenchment on the government, 
but they believe that England should not be ungrateful 
to foreigners for exerting such a salutary influence.’ 
The Earl of Iddesleigh frankly applauds foreign in- 
vestors for having “proved themselves for the occasion 
a very effective “Third Chamber’.’”* 

This is the only aspect of the crisis on which the 
Labor party has been able to appeal to national senti- 
ment. Otherwise their case has had all the appearance 
of an appeal to class interests. But if the aims of the 
labor movement and the history of its immediate past 
be taken into consideration, it will be found that the 
decision of the party to oppose the National Govern- 
ment was not merely a protest against economies which 
touch the pockets of so many voters. No doubt most 
Labor members are aware of the electoral potentiali- 
ties of their opposition, but their action has more sig- 
nificance than a political maneuver. 
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Discontent witH Lasor GOVERNMENT 

The Labor Government during its two years of of- 
fice did not give genuine satisfaction in domestic af- 
fairs to many of its followers. No bold scheme of 
reorganization was developed to make Labor members 
feel that they were being true to their socialist ideals. 
There was no relaxation in their efforts to exploit 
capitalism for the purpose of maintaining the social 
services, but any really thoroughgoing socialist re- 
forms were shelved and the foundations of the capital- 
ist structure remained untouched. Neither the general 
legislation nor the budgets of the Labor Government 
could be sharply distinguished in character from those 
of the older parties. 

The discontent with the official policy was evidenced 
in the first place by the secession of those members 
who formed the New Party and also by the constant 
unrest of the left wing. This section of Labor had 
freely criticized the government through the Independ- 
ent Labor Party and there were frequent instances 
when it could not be kept subject to the discipline of 
the Parliamentary party.® But a larger group of the 
members was becoming dissatisfied with the leadership 
of the party, although the misgivings of these members 
were not so openly expressed. A revealing statement 
giving some indication of this trend was made in the 
House of Commons on September 24 when Sir C. 
Trevelyan, in explaining his own opposition to the Na- 
tional Government referred to his resignation from 
the Labor Government. He said, “I separated from 
them because of my utter distrust of the tendencies 
which I saw growing in the minds of the three leaders, 
and my belief that those tendencies would lead to dis- 
aster... . The fact is that I trusted my colleagues who 
are now on this side of the House, but I saw the three 
leaders moving away from Labor ideals and policy, 
and their present performance surprises me not in its 
nature but in its extreme character.’’*° 

Nevertheless the Labor Government might not for 
some time have been embarrassed by more than the 
insubordination of its left wing had it not been for the 
Report of the Economy Committee. There is abundant 
evidence of the whole-hearted hostility of both the 
political and industrial wings of the labor movement 
to the recommendations of the Majority Report. The 
two Labor members of the Committee had strongly 
dissented. The labor press denounced the views of the 
majority as impracticable and as threatening every- 
thing for which the socialist movement stood. Mr. Hay- 
day, the Chairman of the Trades Union Congress 
called the Report a “savage and ludicrous attack” on 
the social services. Moderate as the Trades Union Con- 
gress has usually been, it will resist with all its power 
any action which would result in wage reductions, any 
tampering with the state’s provisions for the unem- 
ployed, or any shying at the use of taxation further 
to redress economic inequalities if the resources of the 
state need to be increased. A tariff, it now believes, 
is distinctly preferable to any reductions in the social 
services. 

Another fundamental reason for the antagonism of 
the labor movement to the Economy Report is its scep- 


ticism about using economies as a method of dealing 
with the present depression. Not many of the labor 
electorate are trained in economic theory, but from 
speeches of Labor members of Parliament the conclu- 
sion can be drawn that the theory concerning the world 
depression which is most congenial to the Labor party 
is that there is too much money available for capital 
investment and that more in the hands of the poorer 
classes would increase consumption and have the ef- 
fect of steadying production. So much money would 
not then be available for capital investment and the 
danger of overproduction would be diminished. Now 
the Economy Report, in effect, recommended a de- 
crease in the purchasing power of the people not only 
because it advocated a direct cut in salaries and the 
dole but also because a general reduction in wages 
would inevitably follow a cut in unemployment bene- 
fits. 

It is true that the Economy Report was used merely 
as a starting point by the committee of the Labor 
Cabinet when it went to work on a revision of the 
finances during the second week of August. The econ- 
omies were not to be so drastic as those recommended 
in the Report and the deficiency was to be made up by 
taxation involving equality of sacrifice. But this formu- 
la was not sufficiently reassuring to Labor members be- 
cause it was difficult to equate the sacrifice necessities 
by the poor with the sacrifice of luxuries by the rich. 
And the fact remained that part of the budget deficit 
was to be made up by rigid economies, which, by de- 
creasing the purchasing power at least of government 
employees could only have the effect of increasing 
unemployment and diminishing the yield of the rev- 
enue. Finally when it became known that in addition 
to indirect methods of reducing the dole through ad- 
ministrative changes there was to be a direct cut in 
unemployment benefits, Labor members turned against 
the National Government with a feeling of relief. Un- 
certainty about a constructive policy of a Labor Gov- 
ernment could now be replaced by enthusiasm for the 
defence of the social services and the standard of liv- 
ing of the workers. Here was a stand that could be 
taken without any mental reservations. The Cabinet 
crisis meant for Labor the restoration of the party to 
its integrity. 


Lasor RepupiaTEs THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


The repudiation by the Labor party of the leader- 
ship of Mr. MacDonald was unhesitating. The mem- 
bers of the former Labor Cabinet, however, found it 
difficult to keep their opposition to the National Gov- 
ernment consistent with their actions while they were 
faced with the responsibilities of office. This was es- 
pecially true of Mr. Henderson and Mr. Graham who 
had been members of the Cabinet Committee of Five. 
They had then committed themselves to the policy of 
heavy retrenchments for staving off a financial crash. 
Although they had not been pledged to any one com- 
plete scheme for balancing the budget, they were em- 
barrassed by having to find flaws in economy proposals 
to most of which they had previously given their con- 
sent. It was a cruel position to be in, but it was not 
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cowardly or dishonest for them to attack the National 
Government. They had stood by their late colleagues 
as long as they could and then had parted company 
with them. Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Snowden, and Mr. 
Thomas felt that they were facing realities and were 
saving the nation without repudiating socialism. Mr. 
Henderson and Mr. Graham felt that they had con- 
sented to an economy programme under tremendous 
pressure and that they could no longer allow the panic 
of financiers to disperse their convictions or to obscure 
their better judgment. 


Economists vs. SPENDTHRIFTS 


The fundamental issue that has been raised by the 
Cabinet crisis has not been altered by the action of the 
National Government in going off the gold standard 
on September 21. The case for the government has 
been somewhat weakened by its having to adopt the 
very course which the new budget was devised to pre- 
vent. But its supporters have taken the view that the 
economies are all the more necessary now to prevent 
a really disastrous fall in the value of sterling, and 
the Spectator observed that it was only because the 
government was pledged to sound finance that the 
pound took “its fall in a comparatively sober and dig- 
nified manner.” 

The issue remains between those who have been 
called, not impartially, “the economists and the spend- 
thrifts.’’ On the other hand, it has been described, also 
not impartially, as an issue between those who wish 
to control the banks in the public interest and those 
who are governed by the interests of all who fear to 
lose their money by socialist policy.’ It is an issue 
which during the last few years has been somewhat 
obscured by the tactics of the two main parties—the 
Labor party modified its official policy in the hope of 
winning political power, while the Tories restrained 
themselves from expressing too publicly their dislike 
of the social services. Now that the heavy expenditure 
on social services can very plausibly be represented as 
endangering the national economy, Tories can appeal 
on highly patriotic grounds for a reduction of these 
burdens. On the other hand Labor members are now 
aware that their moderation has not paid—that by 
compromising on their socialist programme they did 
not succeed in strengthening their political position. 
Now even the institutions which have served to tem- 
per capitalism are in danger of being weakened. Both 
parties have therefore had reason to recede from their 
moderate positions and have widened the breach be- 
tween them. Consequently the actual conflict over econ- 
omies between the National Government and _ the 
Labor party has had more nearly the appearance of a 
class struggle than any previous division between ma- 
jor parties. 

The conflict might harden along these lines were 
there not other factors in the political situation, of 
which the most important is the tariff. That question 
does not divide English society any longer on class 
lines. It divides the Labor party and it breaks up the 
solidarity of the union of those elements which made 
up the National Government.’* It therefore compli- 


cates the relation between the government and the op- 
position. It is not intended, however, to present in this 
article a complete picture of the present political situ- 
ation. That would involve a discussion of the tariff** 
and other issues as well as an estimate of the influence 
exerted by the leading political personalities. It is 
sufficient to say here that the issue which the Cabinet 
crisis revealed has not submerged all other issues, and 
that whatever the tariff may do for British industries, 
it may yet save the nation from following too liter- 
ally the predictions of Marx concerning the increasing 
bitterness of the class struggle. 


* Among the weeklies which have been skeptical about the 
National Government or hostile to it from the beginning are 
the Week-end Review and the New Statesman and Nation. 

* See the Spectator, September 5, 1931, p. 284. 

* This was a non-partisan committee appointed last spring 
and placed under the chairmanship of Sir George E. May. 

* This committee owed its origin in November, 1929, to the 
belief of many Labor members that industrial depression 
and unemployment could be traced to defects in the mone- 
tary and banking system. It contained eminent economists 
and representatives of finance, industry, labor and coépera- 
tives, and was placed under the chairmanship of Lord Mac- 
millan. 

* See the Saturday Review, September 19, 1931, p. 346; the 
Fortnightly Review, September 1, 1931, pp. 387, 388; the 
Week-end Review, August 22, 1931, p. 217. 

*The existence of immense savings of the British work- 
ers that are invested is not generally known. 

*7See the National Review, September, 1931, p. 295 and 
the Spectator, August 29, 1931, p. 257. 

*The Saturday Review, September 26, 1931, p. 387. 

* An example of insubordination occurred during the last 
days of Parliament in July, when tne left wing carried 
through to the end their opposition to the so-called “Anoma- 
lies” Bill, the contribution of the Labor Government to the 
abolition of some small notorious abuses in the administration 
of unemployment insurance benefits. 

” See the Times for September 25, 1931. 

"The New Statesman and Nation, August 29, 1931, p. 
242. 

“It might be observed that there is a difference of view 
on class grounds as to the purpose of a tariff. Many trade 
unionists believe that it would maintain the British wage 
scale against foreign low wages while some Tory protec- 
tionists advocate the tariff as a subtle method of reducing 
the real cost of wages. 

** The financial crisis first had the effect of greatly en- 
couraging the tariff advocates. In the early part of Septem- 
ber it seemed that they had won a large majority of the 
country over to their view and Mr. J. L. Garvin exclaimed 
in the Observer on September 20, with a mock sorrow which 
scarcely concealed his exuberance, that it was “the shocking 
truth to say that good Queen Victoria is quite as dead as 
good Queen Anne.” But the removal of the gold standard 
recalled some wayward free traders and strengthened the 
case for the free-trade Liberals. 


Hon. George Peel writes most appreciatively of Mr. Glad- 
stone in the September number of the Contemporary Re- 
view. He considers that the great statesman fully grasped 
the idea that if the European races are the most trouble- 
some in the world, the most inflammable elements in those 
races exist in the south and southeast portions of our con- 
tinent, To avert peril by the application of liberty in those 
regions was the chief international aim of Mr. Gladstone, 
the outstanding burden of his activity. Aside from his politi- 
cal career, he felt that there was in every moment of life 
a standing crisis of the soul, fraught with untold possibili- 
ties of evil or of good. In this crisis he considered himself 
to be a warrior, and indeed a chief. So that he conveyed 
to one the impression that at every moment of his days 
“life was a great and noble calling, an elevated destiny.” 
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Farm Relief and Its Antecedents’ 


BY RAYNER W. KELSEY, Px.D., PROFESSOR OF AMERICAN HISTORY IN 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


1. OPENING THE 


The Farm Relief Act of 1929 has great significance 
for the present and for the future. Yet to understand 
it thoroughly one needs to take a long look into the 
past, and to remember that the West has had many 
needs in the course of its development. In the earliest 
days of the republic the West wanted a trade outlet 
down the Mississippi River. This was the old West, 
beyond the Allegheny Mountains, north and south of 
the Ohio River. In this territory there were 600,000 
settlers by the year 1800. 

With few wagon roads, no railroads, and the eastern 
mountains untunneled, the natural outlet for western 
trade was down the westward flowing rivers into the 
Mississippi and thence to the Gulf of Mexico and the 
world’s trade routes. The difficulty was that Spain 
held both banks of the Mississippi for two hundred 
miles from its mouth and was disposed to hamper or 
prohibit American trade through her territory. 

This difficulty was partially met in 1795 by a treaty 
with Spain in which she granted grudgingly some con- 
cessions for American trade down the Mississippi. Soon 
afterwards Napoleon secured Louisiana from Spain, 
and Jefferson, in 1803, purchased the whole territory 
for the United States. 

That was the answer to the first want of the West. 
Not only were the gates of the Mississippi River for- 
ever unbarred, but vast new highways were opened, 
beckoning the former westerners away to the prairies 
and plains and mountains of a newer and greater West. 


2. INDIAN CONCENTRATION 


To make the way of westward expansion smooth the 
next thing needed was to concentrate the Indians 
within small areas. This led to the adoption of the 
reservation plan. It was inaugurated by the United 
States as early as 1786, but was best exemplified by 
the wholesale removal of many tribes to the Indian 
Territory in the decade 1830-1840. “There your white 
brothers will not trouble you; they will have no claim 
to the land, and you can live upon it, and all your 
children, as long as the grass grows or the water runs, 
in peace and plenty.” Such were the persuasive words 
of President Jackson to the Creek Indians in 1829. 
Other and more rigorous forms of persuasion were 
also used upon the Indian by his “white brothers” when 
the need for more farm land became pressing. The 
process of concentration was continued by stages dur- 
ing the greater part of the nineteenth century. 

It was inevitable that the vast area of America 


* Copies of this pamphlet for class use may be obtained 
from McKinley Publishing Co., Philadelphia, for 20 cents 
apiece. Similar pamphlets on Prohibition, the Tariff, Inter- 
nationalism, and Political Parties may be obtained at the 
same price. Copyright, 1929, by Rayner W. Kelsey. 


should cease to be occupied by a scattered people in 
the hunter stage of life. What might have been avoided 
was the cruelty and selfishness with which the work of 
Indian concentration was often done by the representa- 
tives of a nation that called itself Christian. The fair 
promises of President Jackson and others were often 
belied in practice, and the natives were led or driven 
along a path more rugged than ever footsore Indian 
followed in his native forest. 


3. Cueap LANps 


To remove the aborigines was, however, only the 
negative side of the land problem. The positive side 
was to get the white men into possession. The public 
land policy that accomplished the latter task was dic- 
tated largely by the needs of an expanding West. 

Prior to the Civil War the western lands were sold 
at different times for from one to two dollars an acre. 
During a long period the government granted credit 
to the buyer for a large part of the purchase price. In 
1841 a general Pre-emption Law was passed to protect 
law-breakers in their possessions. These were men who 
had outrun the Government surveyors and settled on 
choice lands not yet on sale. By the terms of the Pre- 
emption Law these “‘squatters” had a first option when 
their lands were surveyed and put up for sale. 

Another boon to the West was the granting, in the 
period after 1850, of vast tracts of public land as a 
subsidy to railroad companies to hasten the building of 
lines into the western country. A still greater conces- 
sion was made in 1862 when the Homestead Act was 
passed. By this law actual settlers could secure their 
land merely by living on it and cultivating it for three 
years. Since that time the national government has 
given away something over a hundred million acres to 
satisfy the land hunger of a great and growing West. 


4. Easy BANKING 


One issue raised by the western pioneer prior to the 
Civil War was especially difficult. It was the issue in- 
volved in the demand for easy banking and abundant 
currency. 

In a frontier community, we must bear in mind, the 
debtor class predominates. The pioneer, the trail-maker 
of our national progress, has always needed capital to 
finance the first stages of his struggle with the wilder- 
ness. Hence the demand for easy credit, which leads 
to speculation, and for an inflated currency, which leads 
to its own debasement. 

The first effort of the United States to control bank- 
ing and currency was through the two United States 
Banks, in which the national government held stock. 


These banks had some steadying effect on local banks, 


but for that reason they roused the resentment of the 
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creditor section of the West. The second United States 
Bank went to its death in 1836 under the attacks of 
that stalwart western warrior, Andrew Jackson. 

The local banks, chartered by the States, often led 
a free and easy life in the early period. They were not 
under strict supervision, especially those in the West. 
Their charters were often granted as political rewards, 
and were loosely drawn in order to allow latitude in 
loans and other operations. These banks knew that the 
West wanted easy credit, and they were disposed to 
grant it. They also poured forth, on occasion, a gener- 
ous stream of bank-notes which often hurried along 
the broad way that leads to depreciation. 

Cheap money and speculation in western lands were 
the chief causes of a terrible financial panic in 1837. 
After that tragic experience banking and government- 
finance were gradually put on a better basis. The gov- 
ernment took refuge in its Independent Treasury sys 
tem, still in use, by which it handles its surplus money 
in its own repositories, The local banks were gradually 
put under stricter supervision by the States, though 
loose methods were still countenanced for decades in 
some parts of the country. Then in 1863 the National 
Banks Act strengthened the banking business of the 
whole country. Instead of owning bank stock, as in the 
case of the earlier United States Banks, the Govern- 
ment now assumed a supervision over the ‘“‘national’’ 
banks to be organized under the Act. As a result the 
local banks also raised their standards in order to re- 
tain the confidence of their patrons. Finally, in 1913, 
the banking business of the whole country was made 
still stronger and more serviceable through the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Reserve system. 

Yet it is not correct to conclude that the early finan- 
cial panics and business depressions were caused en- 
tirely by loose banking and inflated currency. Such 
breakdowns come from complicated causes, and have 
recurred since the banking business was on a better 
basis. But one of the surest causes of such disturbances 
is credit inflation and currency expansion. These phe- 
nomena were abundantly present in the early period, 
and the demand for easy banking is to be listed on the 
debit side of the wants of the West. 


5. GREENBACKERS 


While the National Banks Act of 1863 aided the 
banking business of the whole country, a new currency 
problem arose at nearly the same moment. In the stress 
of the Civil War the national government itself went 
into the inflation business by issuing legal-tender green- 
backs that were not redeemable in gold or silver. There 
were $433,000,000 worth (face value) of these in cir- 
culation at the close of the war. By the immutable laws 
of finance this paper money soon became depreciated, 
in defiance of the figures arrayed on its face. 

After the war the government began gradually to 
withdraw this depreciated currency from circulation. 
Then the debtor class took alarm, and a new inflation 
movement took shape which found its greatest support 
in the agricultural West. If the value of ‘‘dollars” 
should be raised from sixty cents to par by the con 
traction of the currency or by the resumption of specie 


payment, the debtor would practically have his debt 
increased in the same proportion. Likewise, as the 
amount of money in circulation decreased, the value of 
all the farmer's produce, measured in money, would 
fall. The West did not propose to have that happen 
without a fight. So the greenback forces mustered for 
battle. 

The creed of the inflationists was crystallized for a 
time in the so-called “Ohio Idea.” This was that all 
Government bonds not specifying coin as the medium 
of payment should be paid, with accrued interest, in 
greenbacks. Thus the legal-tender paper would be re- 
tained as permanent currency, and increased in volume. 
It was hoped in this way to ease the debtor’s burden, 
avoid a price slump, and pay off part of the war debt 
by the printing-press route. ‘Inflate the currency, and 
you raise the price of my steers and at the same time 
pay the public debt.” So declared Solon Chase, a promi- 
nent greenbacker of Maine—and “them steers” fol- 
lowed him through some years of political activity. 

Through the vicissitudes of congressional debates 
and several political campaigns the greenback move- 
ment took its pilgrim journey. Its greatest practical 
victory was in 1868. In that year Congress felt the 
pressure of inflationist sentiment so clearly that it pro- 
hibited the further retirement of the greenbacks. Dur- 
ing the dark days of the panic of 1873 the Secretary 
of the Treasury even reissued a few millions that had 
previously been called in. The next year Congress 
passed a bill authorizing a further reissue, but Presi- 
dent Grant vetoed this “inflation bill” with genuine 
soldierly courage. 

The greenbackers nearly captured the Democratic 
party in 1868. At other times they affiliated with the 
labor groups of the time. In the hard years following 
the panic of 1873 the movement spread, and in 1878 it 
was at its height politically. Times were terribly bad 
in the farming sections, and acute labor troubles added 
to the unrest. In that year the Greenback-Labor party 
polled more than a million votes and elected fourteen 
congressmen, 

Yet the day of dissolution was at hand. Congress 
had already provided for the resumption of specie pay- 
ment, and it was accomplished according to schedule 
in 1879. The greenbacks went back to par two weeks 
before the day appointed for resumption, and Horace 
Greeley was vindicated in his pronouncement that “‘the 
way to resume is to resume.” 

The greenback movement gradually dwindled in im 
portance until its remnants joined the free silver co- 
horts, to be described later. The Civil War greenbacks 
are still a part of our currency, carried along easily 
at par by the credit of the government because they 
form such a small part of the total volume of money. 
All students of finance are agreed, however, that our 
government turned away from a dangerous by-path 
when it refused to increase indefinitely the volume of 
this “fiat” money. The vision of German marks and 
Russian roubles in the period after the World War 
should make Americans rejoice that their government, 
in the day of its testing, drew back from that slippery 
slide. 
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6. GRANGERS 


The “granger” movement ran along concurrently 
with the greenback agitation for several years, and in 
the popular mind the two were sometimes confused. 
Naturally so, for the members of the granges were 
usually strong supporters of the greenback doctrine. 
Yet the granger movement had an identity of its own. 

The word “grange” came from the same root as 
“grain” and “granary.” In France today it means a 
barn, and in England a farm establishment, including 
the buildings. The national organization called the 
“Grange” was established in the United States in 1867, 
and its full name was “The National Grange of the 
Patrons of Husbandry.” The purpose of the order was 
to promote the social and educational betterment of 
country communities, advance codperative enterprise 
among farmers, and in general foster the interests of 
agriculture. The society is still a real force in rural 
life, with state granges in a majority of the States and 
with a paid-up membership of more than half a million. 

Among the many political and economic causes es- 
poused by the granger group the most important was 
the movement for the government regulation of rail- 
roads. The western railroads had opened the way to 
new farm lands and provided transportation for agri- 
cultural products. These boons the farmers welcomed 
with open arms, and with subscriptions to railroad 
stock. 

After the crash of 1873 the situation was changed. 
Railroads failed, reorganized, merged, watered their 
stock, and raised freight charges to make dividends 
possible. Farmers who had mortgaged their land to 
buy railroad stock often saw their holdings wiped out. 
Taxes soared upward because townships had plunged 
and lost on railroad investments. Crop profits were 
ground to nothing between the millstones of high freight 
rates and poor markets. “When the Iowa farmer was 
obliged to burn corn for fuel, because at fifteen cents 
a bushel it was cheaper than coal, though at the same 
time it was selling for a dollar in the East, he felt that 
there was something wrong.” So the farmers declared 
war on the railroads, and the central war zone was in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota. 

The regulation of railroads by state law, adminis- 
tered by state commissions, was the general result of 
the anti-railroad agitation of the grangers. The legal 
question was focussed in the attempt to fix maximum 
rates for passenger and freight traffic. Many regulative 
laws were passed, and nearly as many legal battles 
fought out in the higher courts. The railroads declared 
that the fixing of rates deprived them of their property 
without due process of law, and hence violated the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution. The 
United States Supreme Court did not sustain this con- 
tention, but held that, as the railroads were engaged 
in a business upon which the public welfare was de- 
pendent, there must be some legislative means to pro- 
tect the public from extortion. In subsequent cases, 
however, it was held that a reasonable rate of profit 
must not be denied the railroads. 

The granger influence helped to secure the Inter 
state Commerce Act of 1887, which applied the prin- 


ciple of railroad regulation on a national scale. It also 
promoted pure food legislation in state and nation, and 
various progressive reforms for the help of the farmer 
in more recent times. Yet the flood tide of the granger 
movement as a political force was in the seventies. The 
ebb continued during the next decade until the lowering 
clouds of hard times again darkened the farmer’s skies. 


7. Free 


The end of the greenback agitation overlapped the 
beginning of that for free silver. The National (or 
Greenback-Labor) party in 1878 denounced the de- 
monetization of silver, and from that time forward 
the cause of free silver was espoused more or less ar- 
dently, as prosperity waned or waxed, by the grangers 
and greenbackers, the silver-mining interests of the 
West, and by the cheap-money advocates in all sections 
of the country. 

Very little silver had been in circulation for about 
forty years prior to 1870. This was partly because, in 
1834, the standard value-ratio between gold and silver 
had been fixed at 16 to 1. Yet silver was actually worth 
more than one-sixteenth of gold (by weight) in the 
world’s market. Hence the mint ratio undervalued sil- 
ver and made it unprofitable to coin it. Moreover, after 
the suspension of specie payment early in the Civil War 
there was practically no metallic money of any kind 
in circulation. As a result of this experience Congress, 
in 1873, dropped the silver dollar from the list of 
standard coins. As it turned out, silver began about the 
same time to fall in value, as compared with gold, in 
the world’s market. Soon silver was overvalued by the 
standard ratio of 16 to 1, and would bring more if 
coined into money than in any other way. So the silver- 
mining interests marched to Armageddon and battled 
for the remonetization of silver, and found zealous allies 
in all those who believed that more money meant more 
prosperity. 

There soon came to birth, in both the Republican 
and the Democratic parties, a strong movement for the 
remonetization of silver and for its free and unlimited 
coinage at the old ratio of 16 to 1. The former end was 
accomplished in 1878 by the Bland-Allison Act, but 
the amount of silver to be purchased and coined by the 
government was strictly limited. In 1890 the Silver 
Purchase Act largely increased the amount of silver 
to be purchased, and provided for the issuance of full 
legal-tender treasury notes in payment for it. When 
the panic of 1893 came on, President Cleveland de- 
manded and secured the repeal of the Silver Purchase 
Act, thus winning the undying hatred of the silver 
wing of his party. One of the anomalies of our political 
history is this, that the extravagant Silver Purchase 
Act of 1890 was passed by a Republican Congress, and 
repealed at the behest of a Democratic President, just 
on the eve of the final battle between the Gold-Re- 
publicans and the Silver-Democrats. 

Low prices and poor crops in widespread farming 
areas gave rise, about 1890, to the People’s (or Popu- 
list) party. The Populists, as they were commonly 
called, proposed to cure the farmer’s ills by providing 
for the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio 
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of 16 to 1. More to the point, their candidate, James B. 
Weaver, polled over a million votes on that platform 
in 1892, and thus tempted the Democratic party, four 
years later, to play cannibal to both the new issue and 
the new party. 

William Jennings Bryan, “the boy orator of the 
Platte,” just turning thirty-six years of age, won the 
Democratic nomination in 1896 by the dramatic perora- 
tion of his speech at the Democratic National Conven- 
tion: ‘““We shall answer their demands for a gold stand 
ard by saying to them: You shall not press down upon 
the brow of labor this crown of thorns. You shall not 
crucify mankind upon a cross of gold.’”’ An eastern 
newspaper might denounce him as “a wretched rattle- 
pated boy .. . mouthing resounding nothingness,” but 
to millions of Americans he preached a gospel as sav- 
ing and as orthodox as his later declamations against 
evolution. 

With the astute strategy of Mark Hanna and the 
genial leadership of McKinley the Republicans 
marched to victory in 1896, despite the fact that their 
standard-bearer himself had formerly flirted openly 
with free silver. By the Currency Act of 1900 a Repub 
lican Congress established the gold dollar as the stand 
ard of value, although silver was retained as subsidiary 
currency, just as the greenbacks had been retained 
formerly. The Democrats and Bryan lost again on the 
free-silver issue in 1900. Bumper crops in the West 
dulled the fighting edge of the farmers. A rapid in 
crease in the world’s supply of gold brought prices up, 
and eventually changed the crusade against low prices 
into one against the high cost of living. 

Unstinted greenbacks and the unlimited coinage of 
silver were checked near the fountain head, and the 
passing years have convinced thoughiful people that 
the decision of the majority was sound. The successive 
agitations were merely reappearances of the cheap 
money will-o’-the-wisp that has allured the debtor and 
the frontiersman again and again throughout Ameri 
can history. 


8. ‘Tue Non-Parrisan League 

Early in the twentieth century a storm center of 
rural agitation began forming in North Dakota. ‘The 
farmers of that State were roused by the unfair meth 
ods of grading and marketing their grain, as practiced 
by the big grain elevators. After some years of agita 
tion and some amending of the State constitution, pro 
vision was made in 1914 for a State-owned terminal 
grain elevator. 

The next year the farmers of North Dakota began 
to organize themselves politically in the Non-Partisan 
League. Despite its name this organization was actual 
ly a new farmers’ party. It spread somewhat to neigh 
boring States in succeeding years, but its stronghold 
continued to be the State of its birth. The chief planks 
in the party platform were State-aid in the grading 
and marketing of crops, State hail insurance, rural 
credit banks operated at cost, and exemption of farm 
improvements from taxation. 

Gradually the new party began to get control of 
North Dakota and to put its principles into practice. 


The high tide of the movement came in 1918, when 
the League won the governorship and both branches 
of the State legislature. Various State-operated enter- 
prises were then launched, culminating in the State 
Bank of North Dakota. This bank was owned and 
operated by the State, and it guaranteed all deposits 
and also all bonds that were handled by the State. 

A conservative reaction set in about 1920, coincident 
with the general financial stringency in the nation and 
the sweeping triumph of the Republicans under Hard- 
ing. In 1921 the conservatives in North Dakota used 
the progressive weapon of “recall” to oust the gover- 
nor, the attorney-general, and several other important 
officials who had been elected under the auspices of 
the Non-Partisan League. At the same election, how- 
ever, the attempt to overthrow the social program of 
the League was defeated. Almost all of the State-op 
erated enterprises continued to function. 

9. Turk Farm 

When the Non-Partisan League began to decline, 
about 1920, a wider movement of unrest showed itself 
in the farming States of the West. The geographical 
center of this new disturbance lay so near the former 
home of Grangers, Green-backers, and Populists that 
some conservative editors saw little in the new move 
ment but a revival of old heresies. Impartial students 
of social phenomena, on the contrary, leaned toward 
the belief that some deep-seated ailment was causing a 
succession of similar disorders. 

That the period of post-war readjustment brought 
hard times to the farmers it would be futile to deny. 
During the financial stringency of 1920 the war prices 
of farm products suffered a great and unexpectedly 
sudden decline. The crops of that year had been planted 
on the basis of the former cost of machinery, seed, fer 
tilizer, and labor. In many cases land for enlarged 
crops had been bought at prices three or four times its 
normal value. When the crops were harvested their 
selling price was less than the cost of production. The 
profit on investment, always modest in agriculture, 
sank well below the zero point; and, correspondingly, 
the number of farm bankruptcies rose. 

As a result of the distress various farmers’ organi 
zations, such as the Wheat Growers’ Association, the 
American Cotton Association, and the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, took up the cudgels of political 
battle. They secured the coéperation of certain sena 
tors and representatives, mostly from the West, but of 
both political parties. This group in Congress, which 
became active in the spring of 1921, was called the 
“farm bloc,” and it soon came to hold the balance of 
power between the two old parties. 

As a resuit of the agitation in Washington and over 
the country, several acts for farm relief were passed by 
Congress in 1921 and the following years. The War 
Finance Corporation was revived and supplied with 
funds to assist in the exportation of farm products. 
The capacity of the Federal Land Banks to lend money 
on farm mortgages was enlarged. An Agricultural 
Credits Act made it possible for farmers to borrow on 
livestock and farm products en route to market. A 
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Grain Futures Act was passed to prevent improper 
speculation in grain sold on the exchanges for future 
delivery. A Packers and Stockyards Act empowered 
the Secretary of Agriculture to correct price manipula 
tion and various unfair practices on the part of stock- 
yards, packing houses, and commission merchants. ‘The 
tariff acts of 1921 and 1922 attempted to pass on to 
the farmer the benefits of protection. A new seat was 
created in the Federal Reserve Board for a farmer 
member. Such were some of the legislative expedients 
tried, and this bare enumeration of them suggests per- 
haps that the farmer’s cause was not without a hearing. 

Yet the farmer’s problem was far from being solved. 
In spite of local and temporary improvements the gen- 
eral situation in the agricultural West remained a cause 
for grave concern. In 1924, although the value of the 
harvest was about three billion dollars more than in 
1921, the average return for the farmers was only 3.8 
per cent on their investment. Those whose return fell 
too far below this average left their farms by choice or 
by the compulsion of foreclosures. Hence the agitation 
for farm relief was little abated. 


10. McNary-HavuGenism 


In the spring of 1924 there was introduced into Con 
gress a bill which soon became a focussing point for 
discussions of farm relief. This was the McNary-Hau 
gen bill, so named from Senator MeNary of Oregon 
and Representative Haugen of Iowa, its sponsors. The 
central purpose of this bill was to keep the prices of 
farm products up to a level that would insure a fair 
profit to the farmers. 

To understand this bill it is necessary to remember 
that one great problem of agriculture is the problem of 
the surplus crop. Because of insect pests and uncer 
tain weather conditions farmers cannot tell in advance 
just how much they can produce. Hence they tend to 
raise as large crops as possible, and, when conditions 
are favorable, the result is a surplus in a given coun 
try and perhaps in the world. Any such surplus in the 
United States, for example, must be shipped abroad 
and sold for what it will bring in the world market. 
Most serious of all is the fact that the export price or 
dinarily fixes the price also in the home market. Hence, 
if the world market is low and the farmers of the 
United States have a large crop, they may get so little 
for it as to suffer a great loss. Moreover, even though 
a high tariff may protect the farmers from the im 
portation of foreign produce, it cannot protect them 
from the tragic combination of a domestic surplus and 
a low price in the world market. 

By the terms of the McNary-Haugen bill there was 
to be created an Agricultural Export Commission, 
financed by the federal government and empowered to 
buy up certain farm products at a price that would 
guarantee a fair profit to the farmer. If there was a 
surplus of any product it was to be sold abroad for 
what it would bring, and the loss on such sale, if any, 
was to be charged back on the farmers who produced 
that particular product. Since the export surplus was 
usually a minor part of the total product, it was be 
lieved that the farmers could well afford to pay the ex 


port loss in order to bolster up the domestic price. The 
charge paid by the farmers to cover the export loss 
was to be called an “equalization fee.” 

The McNary-Haugen bill of 1924 did not pass Con- 
gress, but its central features, the equalization fee and 
the attempt to control prices artificially through a gov- 
ernment agency, later became the crux of the whole 
problem of farm relief. 

The issue of ““MeNary-Haugenism” would not be 
clarified by cataloguing here the various bills for farm 
relief presented in Congress during the years 1925 to 
1928. There were many of them, some sponsored by 
official farm agencies, and some by spokesmen repre- 
senting the more conservative views of President Cool- 
idge and his advisers. Most of these bills did not pass 
Congress, but a MeNary-Haugen bill of 1927 did pass 
and was vetoed by President Coolidge. 

In his veto message the President criticized the meas- 
ure from many angles, and objected especially to the 
fact that it was “essentially a price-fixing bill.” This 
fact, he declared, would lead the farmers to increase 
the more profitable crops by “one-crop farming” until 
the disposal of the surplus would become an impossible 
task; meanwhile, the price of basic food and materials 
would be raised to all classes in order to benefit the one 
class that raised the products; “Government price-fix 
ing, once started, has alike no justice and no end, It is 
an economic folly from which this country has every 
right to be spared.” 

In reply to the President a farm-relief advocate de- 
livered the following broadside: ‘““The most gigantic 
price-fixing measure ever sanctioned by law is the tariff 
for manufacturers, which substantially fixes the domes- 
tic price at the world price plus the tariff rates. Yet 
Mr. Coolidge is the staunchest of supporters of that 
price-fixing by government, which is the cause of the 
disparity between the value of the farm dollar and the 
dollars that transportation, commerce, and labor get. 
l’armers recognize this.” 

Congress passed another McNary-Haugen bill in 
1928, and again the President vetoed the measure. This 
time the veto message summarized the ‘weaknesses 
and perils’ of the bill under six headings: 


I. Its attempted price-fixing fallacy. 
II. The tax characteristics of the equalization fee. 
III. The widespread bureaucracy which it would set 
up. 
IV. Its encouragement to profiteering and waste- 
ful distribution by middlemen, 
V. Its stimulation of overproduction. 
VI. Its aid to our foreign agricultural competitors. 


In connection with the second objection in the list it 
should be stated that the “equalization fee’’ was to be 
levied proportionately against the entire production of 
every commodity which the government helped to mar- 
ket. Thus, as in the earlier McNary-Haugen bills, the 
farmers were not to be a permanent burden on the 
Treasury of the United States, but were to pay ulti- 
mately for the help they received. 

President Coolidge had objected to the equalization 
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fee in the bill of 1927, and he elaborated his objections 
in his veto of the bill of 1928 as follows: 

The equalization fee, which is the kernel of this legisla- 
tion, is a sales tax upon the entire community. It is in no 
sense a mere contribution to be made by the producers them- 
selves, as has been represented by supporters of the meas- 
ure. It can be assessed upon the commodities in transit to 
the consumer, and its burden can often unmistakably be 
passed on to him. 

Furthermore, such a procedure would certainly involve 
an extraordinary relinquishment of the taxing power on the 
part of Congress, because the tax would not only be levied 
without recourse to legislative authority, but its proceeds 
would be expended entirely without the usual safeguards of 
congressional control of appropriations. This would be a 
most dangerous nullification of one of the essential checks 
and balances which lie at the very foundation of our Gov- 
ernment. 


Whatever the merits or demerits of the equalization 
fee, Congress failed again to pass the McNary-Haugen 
bill over the President’s veto. Yet the general issue of 
farm relief and the particular question of the equaliza 
tion fee were guaranteed a hearing in the presidential 
campaign of 1928. 

In that campaign the platforms of both major par- 
ties were broad in their expressions of sympathy for 
the farmer. Each one catalogued and analyzed agricul- 
tural needs. Each one set forth remedies for present 
and future ills. Both parties and both candidates prom 
ised governmental aid for the codperative marketing 
of farm products. The Republicans rejected the equali 
zation fee, while the Democrats gave it a qualified ap- 
proval. Near the close of the campaign Mr. Hoover 
stated that if the session of Congress ending March 
4, 1929, failed to pass a suitable farm relief measure, 
he would call a special session for that purpose. 

In November, 1928, Herbert Hoover was elected 
President by the overwhelming majority of 444 to 87 
in the electoral college. He received the vote of several 
southern States, and of every northern State except 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. His sweep thus in- 
cluded the whole farming section west of the Missis 
sippi River, where McNary-Haugenism had been 
strongest. The farmers apparently felt that their needs 
would be better understood by the Iowa farm boy than 
by one who hailed from “the sidewalks of New York.” 

In December, 1928, the Seventieth Congress met for 
its final session with a calendar so full that there was 
no room for considering adequately the problem of 
farm relief. President Hoover, therefore, soon after his 
inauguration, called the Seventy-first Congress to meet 
on April 15, 1929, in special session to deal with the 
tariff and the farm problem. One campaign pledge was 
thus redeemed. 


11. Export DeseNntures 


Since President Hoover was clearly pledged against 
the equalization fee, little was heard of that proposal 
after his election. Another device was broughc forward, 
however, to help the farmers market their surplus crops 
abroad. It was called “export debentures,” and it be- 
came the chief bone of contention between the Senate 
and the House of Representatives in the debates that 
led up to the Farm Relief Act of 1929. 

A debenture is a promise to pay. An export deben- 


ture, as proposed in the Senate bill for farm relief, was 
a promise by the government to pay a stated amount 
to the exporters of certain farm products. Payment was 
to be made in certificates good for the payment of cus- 
toms duties. Such certificates would be about the same 
as cash, because they could be sold, perhaps at a slight 
discount, to importers of various products, who would 
use them at the Custom Houses for the payment of 
duties. 

The amount of the export debenture in the case of 
most farm products was to be one-half of the import 
duty on the same product. For example, the impost 
(or tariff) on wheat was 42 cents. Hence, for every 
bushel of wheat exported the government would give 
a debenture certificate of 21 cents. At the same time 
the tariff on wheat was to be raised high enough to 
prevent reimportation. Thus the price of export wheat 
was to be raised and the domestic price would go up 
to the same level. 

President Hoover promptly took his stand against 
the debenture proposal, just as President Coolidge had 
done against the equalization fee. In a letter to the 
sponsors of the plan in the Senate he made the follow 
ing points: the increased price, if any were brought 
about, would probably be absorbed largely by middle- 
men and exporters; if any of it did trickle through to 
the farmers, it would result in stimulating overproduc- 
tion; the scheme would put America at a disadvantage 
because her competitors abroad would be supplied with 
foods and raw materials at lower prices than those ob- 
taining in the United States; hence, many tariff sched- 
ules would have to be raised to safeguard American in- 
dustry; the issue of the proposed debentures would be 
a vast drain on the Treasury by depriving it of the 
usual amount of tariff revenue; this would constitute 
a gigantic gift by the general public to a special class 
and would necessitate an immediate increase of tax- 
ation. 

To these views of President Hoover there was some 
vigorous opposition. One magazine printed a “deadly 
parallel“ to show that all of the President’s objections 
to export debentures would apply also to protective 
tariffs. Louis J. Taber, head of the National Grange, 
particularized this argument in the following state- 
ment: 

Opponents of the export debenture plan usually base 
their opposition on the plea that it is a subsidy. The plan 
is no more a subsidy than is the protective tariff. The very 
purpose of our protective tariff is to prevent foreign low- 
cost goods from coming into the United States. By this 
means large quantities of dutiable goods are kept out and 
hundreds of millions of dollars in duties are prevented from 
entering our treasury. For instance, when the duty on 
aluminum was more than quadrupled in September 1922, the 
value of imports dropped from an average of about 
$2,000,000 for the preceding three years to an average of 
$514,000 for the succeeding four years, and the net loss in 
tariffs collected for three years on aluminum hollow-ware 
alone was $391,000. This protection results in great benefits 
to manufacturers and their employees and the cost of this 


protection is borne by consumers of these articles; that is, by 
the general public. 


Yet President Hoover had his way. The House of 
Representatives supported him strongly and refused 
to yield to the Senate. Hence, the Farm Relief bill was 
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finally passed in June 1929, without the provision for 
export debentures. The exponents of that plan had to 
content themselves with threatening to attach the pro- 
vision later to the tariff bill. 


12. Farm Revier Act or 1929 

The general purpose of the Farm Relief Act of 1929 
was to help the farmers help themselves. In other 
words, the Government proposed to foster the codpera 
tive organization of the farmers so that they themselves 
could promote the effective merchandising of agricul- 
tural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, 
minimize speculation, and prevent or control surpluses. 

By the terms of the act a Federal Farm Board of 
nine members was to be appointed, including the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. The several members were to 
represent as far as possible the major agricultural 
products of the United States. Advisory committees, 
such as the “Cotton Advisory Committee,” were also 
to be formed and called into conference occasionally 
by the general] Board. 

Farmers’ Coéperative Associations already in exist 
ence were to be aided, and new ones formed. Such as- 
sociations could unite into Stabilization Associations 
or, by admitting independent dealers and operators 
into their organization, could form Clearing House 
Associations. The purpose of these Stabilization Cor- 
porations and Clearing House Associations was to 
carry on large-scale operations in the storing, process 
ing, and marketing of farm products. 

A revolving fund of $500,000,000 was provided, 
from which the Farm Board could make loans to the 
various coéperative organizations. These loans were 
to be used for the lease, purchase, or construction of 
grain elevators, warehouses, mills, and other plants for 
the handling, storage, processing, and selling of farm 
products. 

As to surpluses and price fluctuations, it was hoped 
that these could be controlled to some degree by the 
storage and credit facilities of the coéperative agen- 
cies. If any farm product threatened to glut the mar- 
ket, it would be withheld for a time from the market. 
On the other hand, the act made it illegal to withhold 
any commodity if the price of it became unduly en- 
hanced. 

It was hoped, moreover, that through improved co- 
operative organization the farmers could be induced 
to avoid overproduction and thus “control the surplus 
by preventing it.” This essential point was emphasized 
by the Secretary of Agriculture soon after the Farm 
Relief Act was passed, and was reiterated by Presi- 
dent Hoover in his address to the Federal Farm Board 
at its first meeting, July 15, 1929. 

Will the Farm Relief Act relieve the farmers? This 
question can be answered only in the light of experi 
ence. At present one can merely assess the general 
features of the act. Undoubtedly the government has 
done the conservative thing. It has refused any direct 
subsidy to the farmers and any direct intervention for 
the control of prices. It has offered only to help the 
farmers unite for their own protection, for the avoid- 
ance of waste in speculation and in middlemen’s 


profits, and for the ‘‘orderly production and distribu- 
tion” of their crops. 

Are there dangers and weaknesses in the plan? Will 
the loans ultimately be made on the basis of political 
patronage? Will many of the loans remain unpaid and 
thus the “revolving fund” cease to revolve? Will the 
temporary withholding of surpluses from the market 
be a basic cure for fluctuating prices? Or will the 
farmers insist upon progressive overproduction, once 
they think a profit is assured? Then will the surplus 
of crops grow steadily greater until the whole struc- 
ture topples of its own weight? 

These questions are put not to suggest possibilities 
of disaster, but merely to point out the difficulties of 
the problem. Any attempt to regulate the intricate 
mechanism of a vast economic enterprise involves diffi- 
culties and dangers. Any governmental project on a 
large scale runs the gauntlet of political patronage 
and does not always emerge unscathed. No scheme of 
coéperative effort can succeed unless the interested 
people are of a mind to codperate. Certainly the fed- 
eral government has taken a great step forward in the 
direction of farm relief. It has gone its full half of 
the way to help the farmers help themselves. 


13. CoNcLuUSsION 


The present farm relief problem appears, in the 
light of this narrative, merely as the latest of many 
questions that have arisen from similar causes. The 
West, in its day, has gone in quest of things good and 
bad. Over against the heresies of bad banking, paper 
money, and free silver, which must be charged as 
debits on the record, stand important credit entries. 
The opening of the Mississippi River, the concentra- 
tion of the Indian tribes, the rapid exploitation of the 
public domain, the government-subsidized western 
railroads, the whole round of eager expansion that 
wrought the conquest of a continent—these things 
seem good today in the eyes of most Americans. And 
there are other good things to be mentioned. The State 
and national regulation of railroads, the income tax, 
the establishment of a postal-savings system, the direct 
primary, the direct election of United States Senators, 
and woman’s suffrage—these and other reforms that 
are now crystallized in statute law or Constitution 
came out of the West. Many of them were once lonely 
squatters in the despised wigwams of Greenbackers, 
Populists, and Bryan Democrats. 

The West, some critics say, has been sectional and 
provincial. Yes, and it has been equalled, perhaps, in 
those qualities only by the North and the South. New 
England struggled to save her commerce, the Middle 
States to promote their manufactures, and the South 
to preserve slavery. The manufacturing sections, which 
have fought so valiantly and victoriously for a pro- 
tective tariff, can scarcely chide the agricultural West 
for turning to the government as an ever-present help 
in time of trouble. Sectionalism has been such a con- 
stant factor in the making of America that it is inap- 
propriate for any part of the country to charge an- 
other part with that sin. 

In the light of history the West cannot carp at the 
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older sections if they look long and carefully before 
leaping into new experiments in paternalistic govern- 
ment. Likewise, in the light of history the older sec- 
tions, in times of agricultural distress and tragedy, 
should always lend a sympathetic ear to the cry of the 
great West. 

14. Nore 


In the debate of 1929 concerning farm relief, T. H. 
Caraway, United States Senator from Arkansas, 
Democrat, made the following statement favoring ex- 
port debentures: 


This farm debenture plan, according to the experts from 
the Department of Agriculture who came before the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, could possibly 
cost, though nobody believes it would cost, $146,009,000 
annually. Of course, that is below $200,000,000. And there 
is not a line of evidence anywhere to support that asser- 
tion, that the cost would be $200,000,000 annually. The ex- 
perts who figured this out for the President were before 
the Committee and they said the possible outside cost was 
$146,000,000. That assumed that every bushel of wheat, every 
pound of meat, every bale of cotton that went abroad from 
this time on would receive the benefits of the debenture plan, 
which was never proposed by anybody, because the plan is 
to become effective upon any product when the price is 
unfair. 

One hundred and forty-six million dollars is an unthink- 
able gift to 25,000,000 of the American public, and yet the 
so-called tariff bill, which is just as much a subsidy as this 
would be, according to the experts, presented to the manu- 
facturers of this country nearly $4,000,000,000 annually. 
That is right, and this is wrong! The President called into 
extraordinary session a Congress to raise the prices of manu- 
factured products still higher and give the manufacturers 
a still greater subsidy, but objects to a pitiful $146,000,000 
to 25,000,000 of the American public, the farmers. 


In the debate of 1929 concerning farm relief, Ar 
thur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture, presented 
figures to show that in several foreign countries the 
issuance of export debentures had resulted in an in 
crease of production. Applying this lesson to agri- 
culture in the United States, he said: 


As a consequence of the operation of the debenture plan, 
there would be a tendency in farming to shift from many 
lines of production toward the production of debenturable 
commodities, especially those with a short production cycle 
—grain and cotton, for example—the acreage of which could 
be increased greatly from one year to the next in the ex- 
pectation of realizing quickly the benefits of the debenture. 
This would at least temporarily disturb established pro- 
duction programs. Furthermore, should the support of prices 
provided through this plan be removed, the debenture com- 
modities would be left in an overstimulated condition, and 
agriculture would stand to suffer accordingly. 


Speaking before the National Educational Associa 
tion at Atlanta, Georgia, July 4, 1929, Secretary Hyde 
made the following statement concerning production 
and distribution in American agriculture: 


On the production side of his business, the American 
tarmer has fully kept pace with the progress of industry. He 
is the most efficient farmer in the world. In numbers he is 
one-twentieth of the world’s farmers, but he produces two- 
thirds of the world’s corn, three-fifths of the world’s cotton, 
one-half of its tobacco, one-third of its hogs, one-third of 
its poultry, one-fourth of its oats, one-fifth of its wheat, 
one-seventh of its cattle, and one-tenth of its sheep. His 
other contributions, while small in percentage of the world’s 
totals, yet bulk large in the feeding of his own nation. 

The distribution of farm products is, to a large extent, 


wasteful and inefficient. The faults of the system of farm 
marketing, if system it can be called, cannot be blamed upon 
anybody in particular. Like Topsy, it “just growed.” What 
chance of success would the manufacturer of automobiles, or 
of cash registers, or of any other industrial product have, if 
their output had to sell at the factory door to the best 
bidder, or had to pass through many middlemen before it 
reached the consumer. And yet, with some striking excep- 
tions, this is exactly what happens to farm products. It 
is trite, but true, that the farmer sells in a market over 
which he has littie control and in which his voice is seldom 
heard. 


15. Topics ror Discussion 


It is good practice in any discussion to change sides 
occasionally. There are two sides to every great ques 
tion, 

Is it true that Congress has neglected the needs of 
the farmers in recent years? 

The “farm bloc” in Congress attempted to secure 
special favors for a particular class. Is such a group 
to be condemned as seeking “class legislation” ? 

Can the tariff solve the farmers’ price problem? 

Was President Coolidge right in vetoing the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill of 1927 because it was a price-fix- 
ing bill? 

Is President Coolidge’s 
“equalization fee” convincing? 

Which side of the argument on “export debentures” 
is the more convincing? 

Does the Farm Relief Act of 1929 promise real re- 
lief to the farmers? 

Do you attach great importance to the plan for the 
coéperative marketing of farm products? 


argument against the 


16. 


(For the many problems of the West mentioned in the 
above chapter see the standard general histories of the 
United States such as The American Nation, The Chronicles 
of America, and the series by Channing. Also use short his- 
tories of the United States since the Civil War such as those 
by Haworth, Lingley, Muzzey, and Paxson. Follow the bibli- 
ographies in these volumes.) 

Annals of American Academy. Mar., 1929. A symposium 
of articles on farm relief, with bibliography. The same, Jan., 
1929, contains five valuable essays on “Agriculture and the 
Tariff.” See especially, the essay of J. M. Gersting, “Is the 
agricultural tariff protective?” 

Beman, L. T., Farm relief. 1927. A valuable handbook 
with arguments on various aspects of the problem, and bibili- 
ography. 

“Better Economic Organization of Agriculture,” Pro- 
ceedings of the Academy of Political Science (N.Y.). 12 
(Jan., 1927): 3-79. A symposium of articles. Includes three 
papers on “Agriculture and the Tariff.” 

Boyle, J. E., Farm relief; a brief on the MeNary-Haugen 
plan. 1928. A recent and valuable handbook by a well-known 
authority. 

Buck, S. J., The agrarian crusade. 1920. A reliable and 
readable account of the Granger, Greenback, and Free-silver 
Movements, with valuable bibliography. 

Buck, S. J., The granger movement. 1913. 

Capper, A., Agricultural bloc. 1922. By Senator Capper, of 
Kansas, a leader of the farm bloc in Congress; treats of 
farm problems and proposed remedies. 

Carr, L. F., America challenged. 1929. A plea for ade- 
quate governmental aid to agriculture, comparable to the 
aid given to railroads, manufactures, banking, and labor. 

Enfield, R. R., Agricultural crisis, 1920-1923. 1924. A 
sober study of the causes of agricultural depression in Eng- 
land and the United States since the war, 
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Engberg, R. C., Industrial prosperity and the farmer. 
1927. 

Gray, L. C., Introduction to Agricultural Economics. 
1924. A textbook dealing authoritatively with the basic prob- 
lems of farming. 

Haynes, F. K., Third party movements since the Civil 
War. 1916. Covers Greenback, Populist, and other move- 
ments. 

Murphy, A. M., Agricultural depression and proposed 
measures for'its relief. 1926. 

National industrial Conference Board, Agricultural prob 
lem in the United States. 1926. Valuable. 

Nourse, E. G., Legal status of agricultural codperation. 
1927. 

Paxon, F. Ilistory of the American frontier. 1924. 
The standard general account of the social and _ political 
movements of the frontier. 

Seligman, FE. R. A., The Economics of Farm Relief. 1929. 
A recent book by a great authority in economics. 

Stewart, C. L., “Discussion.” In Journal of Farm Eco 
nomics, 10 (1928): 28-32. A well-reasoned argument for ex 
port debentures. 

United States Congress. Various hearings and reports. 
Write Superintendent of Document, Washington, D.C., for 
lists. 

Wallace, H. C., Our debt and duty to the farmer. 1925. 
An argument for government aid to the farmers, by a for- 
mer Secretary of Agriculture. 

Warren, G. F., and Pearson, F. A., The agricultural situ- 
ation. 1925. Favors stabilization of the dollar to prevent in 
flation and its trains of evils to farmers and others. 


17. Current CoMNecTION REFERENCES 

For bringing the topic of this Handbook down to date. 

For daily developments the newspapers, including edi- 
torials, are of course the chief source of information. The 
daily edition of the Congressional record contains the cur 
rent discussions in Congress. The United Stotes daily, Wash- 
ington, D.C., is especially valuable because of its daily 
Summary of contents and its Weekly index. 


For events several months old, besides the indexes men- 
tioned above, see the quarterly Index of the New York 
Times. For references to magazine articles see the Readers’ 


guide to periodical literature and other reference indexes 


published by the H. W. Wilson Company, New York City. 

For developments of a preceding year there are various 
annuals, year books, and supplements to encyclopedias. The 
American year book is the best annual for political devel 
opments in the United States. The World almanac (50 
cents) is a book which the smallest library can afford, and 
the largest library cannot afford to be without. It contains 
valuable statistics and much condensed information on 
many public questions. 

For new books, published later than this Handbook, see 
the Cumulative book index and the United States catalog. 
The Book review digest is still more valuable, but of course 
the new books appear a little later in it—after they have 
been reviewed in various magazines. 


18. Discussion MATERIALS 


Of course the first requisite for intelligent discussion is 
a knowledge of the facts, as found in this Handbook and 
in the books and periodicals listed above. 

There are also condensed arguments on both sides of 
many great questions in the textbooks on “problems of 
democracy,” such as Baker-Crothers and Hudnut, Berry 
and Howe, Burch and Patterson, Fairchild, Greenan and 
Meredith, Hughes, Morehouse and Graham, Munro, and Wil- 
liamson. 

Debaters’ handbooks and annuals, and various other 
compendiums on current problems are also available. Write 
to the H. W. Wilson Company for their latest list of such 
publications. 

Statistical abstract of the United States. Published an- 
nually. Washington, D.C., Govt. Printing Office. A great 
storehouse of official statistics. Covers such topics as area, 
population, elections, army, navy, civil service, immigration, 
national taxation, tariff, prices, commerce, agriculture, manu- 
factures, etc. Price $1.00, strongly bound, Supt. of De- 
partments, Washington, D.C. 


An Experiment in ‘Teaching 
History Backward 


BY C. C. CRAWFORD, Pu.D., PROFESSOR OF 


AND WILLIAM L. WALKER, M.A., VICE 


EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
)-PRINCIPAL, JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 


DOWNEY, CALIFORNIA 


This article is the outgrowth of an investigation 
designed to test the merits of a plan of teaching his- 
tory which has been proposed in certain quarters, and 
which involves beginning with the past and coming 
down to the present time. The subject was American 
History in the junior high school. 

The investigation was in the nature of an experi- 
ment in which one class was taught by the usual for- 
ward method and the other class by the backward 
method. Effort was made to equate the students as to 
all factors that would affect the outcome of the work, 
in order that any differences in results achieved might 
be rightly ascribed to differences in the effectiveness 
of the methods employed. 

The total time for the experiment was twelve weeks 
and this time was divided into two periods of six 
weeks each. Group I used the backward method for the 


first six weeks while Group II used the forward 
method, and then the procedures were reversed for 
the second period, thus rotating out any differences 
that may have existed between the groups or between 
the difficulty of the material studied. 

The same test was given to each class at the end of 
each period to measure immediate results, and an- 
other test was given to both groups two monthis after 
the close of the experiment in order to measure re 
tention or permanency of results. The tests were both 
of the new-type objective sort and also the essay sort. 
The essay papers were scored by another teacher 
who did not know about the experiment, in order to 
avoid the element of prejudice in marking papers. 

The nature of the lesson materials for the experi 
ment should be described more fully. During the first 
six weeks the topic was transportation; during the 
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Taste I 


ResvLts or THE EXPERIMENTS COMPARING THE FoRWARD AND BacKWARD Metnops or TEACHING History 


Difference favor- | Chances that 
Test Method ‘hol. Cl IL Total ing backward the difference 
Class _ methcd is real* 
Immediate Backward | 38.18 35.53 | 73.71 
. Forward 34.97 $1.41 66.38 7.33 480 ,000 to 1 
Retention Backward | 36.49 36.56 73.05 | 
24 Forward | 35.66 $4.38 70.04 3.01 62tol 


* This column is derived statistically by comparing the difference with its standard error and referring te the necessary tables for 
the corresponding statement of chances. Space forbids including the detailed data for this process in this article. 


second six weeks it was communication. The backward 
method was employed in teaching transportation by 
having the students read the newspaper accounts of 
the effort made by Brock and Schlee of the United 
States Navy to brea« the world’s endurance record 
in the air. In other words, the beginning on the topic 
of transportation was made in connection with the 
subject of aviation. This, of course, led back to Charles 
Lindbergh, who had participated in the air races at 
Los Angeles, and led further back to Darius Green 
and his flying machine and eventually back to the 
beginnings of the horseless carriage, the iron horse, 
the ox cart, the covered wagon, the steamboat, and 
Columbus’s voyage of discovery in 1492. A similar 
approach was made in the second period of the ex- 
periment, which dealt with communication. The class 
began with television and the transmission of photo- 
graphs, worked back to Marconi, Alexander Graham 
Bell, the laying of the trans-Atlantic cable, the in- 
vention of the telegraph, the origin of postal services, 
newspapers, and so on reaching eventually back to 
Benjamin Franklin and his printing press. 

The forward method covered the same material 
as the backward method, employed the same refer- 
ence material, and sought to hold students responsi- 
ble for knowledge of the same essential elements in 
the topics that were taught. The only difference was 
that the outline of topics was taken up in the order 
in which the events actually happened, beginning with 
Columbus or Benjamin Franklin and working down to 
the present time according to the chronological se- 
quence of history. 


REsuLts 


Table I presents a condensed summary of results 
of the experiment, bringing out a comparison of the 
effectiveness of the methods in terms of immediate re- 
sults at the end of the experiment and also in terms of 
retention results based on the test given two months 
after the close of the experiment. The important thing 
about the table is that the results are favorable to the 
backward method throughout and overwhelmingly so 
as far as the immediate results are concerned. The 
statement of chances, 480,000 to 1, indicates that if 
this experiment were repeated an infinite number of 
times under similar conditions in all particulars, there 
would continue to be an advantage in favor of the 
backward method of approach. The test for retention 
two months after the close of the experiment does not 
give nearly so great an advantage to the backward 


method and the chances are only 62 to 1 that further 
experimentation would continue to favor this ap- 
proach. 

It is natural for the difference to be less in case of 
the retention test than in the case of the immediate 
test in any such experiment as this because the results 
of the experiment itself are mixed with the influences 
of various other factors as time goes on, so that a 
child’s achievement on the deferred test is not so di- 
rectly indicative of the method of teaching, but is 
based on the amount and method of his reviewing as 
well as upon the other elements of learning that may 
have taken place due to his advanced study in the in- 
tervening period. 

Naturally we should hesitate to generalize dog- 
matically on the basis of a single experiment, because 
much will depend upon the way the teacher works out 
the lessons, either by the forward or backward 
method, and because some topics or phases of history 
might not be so well approached by one method as by 
the other. The results are, however, sufficiently in 
favor of the backward approach to warrant a careful 
consideration of this method of teaching history. They 
should encourage further experimentation on the part 
of other teachers and in connection with other asyects 
of history work besides the two topics that were in- 
cluded in this experiment. 


CONSIDERATIONS FAVORABLE TO THE BACKWARD 
ApprROACH To History 


In the remainder of this article we shall present 
certain viewpoints which are the outgrowth not so 
much of the investigation as of the thinking of the 
authors. Naturally the reader who is intrigued by the 
favorable results of the experiment will wish to have 
an explanation of the possible reasons why the back- 
ward method gave better results, and for that reason 
we have assembled here a list of such possible fac- 
tors. They are presented without much effort toward 
strictly logical classification, and without any other 
proof of their truth or soundness than their own rea- 
sonableness or their satisfaction of the requirements of 
common sense. The writers do not pretend that every 
attempt by teachers to teach history backward will 
accomplish all the benefits listed here, nor even that 
any teacher, however skillful, would be able to teach 
history backward with sufficient effectiveness to attain 
perfection in some of the items listed below. They are 
presented simply for what they are worth to aid the 
thinking of those who wish to consider the proposal 
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more thoroughly. Possibly some advocate of the cus- 
tomary approach to history will take the trouble to 
point out the fallacies in the arguments below and to 
give the advantages that attach to the usual approach. 
With these considerations in mind, we shall state 
briefly the arguments on the point and leave them for 
what they are worth. 

1. The backward approach is a relatively new and 
different one, and for that reason, if for no other, de- 
serves open-minded trial and experimentation. 

2. It puts more emphasis on the modern periods 
than on the ancient, whereas the traditional approach 
often left students comparatively ignorant of modern 
times. 

3. It gives the student who drops out of school be- 
fore finishing the course a contact with the present, 
whereas under the old plan he was likely to be in- 
formed about the Ancients and to have little knowledge 
of the immediate past. 

4. It lets the “dead past bury its dead” by ignoring 
the men or events who have had no special influence 
on our own problems and times. 

5. It makes history more of a problem course in- 
stead of mere memorization of facts, and each new 
item that is learned is sought in order to shed light on 
the problem which requires it. 

6. It gives to the history course more of the charac- 
ter of a social science course and less that of a narra- 
tive. 


7. It puts more emphasis on causes since it is more 
natural to ask what caused an event than what the 
event caused. 

8. It stimulates teacher and student alike to a 
clearer recognition of the relationships between the 
past and the present, and encourages more effort to 
interpret present problems in the light of their origins. 

9. It guarantees that every fact learned about the 
past will relate to the present, since the absence of 
such a relationship would result in its being omitted 
from the course. 

10. It encourages more attention to the non-military 
phases of history because we are not at war at the 
present time and most of the problems with which a 
class would begin are the problems of a world at 
peace. 

11. It causes a new selection of history topics with 
more attention devoted to those which are actually 
related to present-day affairs. 

12. It forces the teacher to keep alert and in touch 
with current happenings in order to guide the study of 
the past. 

13. It captures the pupil’s interest because it begins 
with topics in which he is already interested. 

14. It explains the past more clearly because it com- 
pares it with what the student already knows and un- 
derstands in the present, or in other words because it 
involves the principle of going from the known to the 
unknown. 


History Teaching in Other Lands 


Teaching of History in the Elementary Schools of Hungary 


BY ALOIS CHOBODNICZSKY, PROFESSOR IN THE NORMAL SCHOOL OF BAJA. TRANSLATION BY DRS. 
JOSEPH R. STRAYER, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, AND RUTH McMURRY, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A. ORGANIZATION OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
in HunGary 


Before examining into the organization of history 
teaching in the elementary schools of Hungary, it is 
desirable to know how the school system is organized, 


Editor’s Note.—This is the ninth installment of the re- 
ports of the Commission on History Teaching appointed by 
the International Committee of Historical Sciences. The Com- 
mission is composed of the following: Professor Gustave Glotz 
(France), Chairman; Dr. Otto Brandt (Germany), Secretary 
and Reporter; Don Rafael Altamira (Spain), Professor Edv. 
Bull (Norway), Senator C. Calisse (Italy), Dr. W. Carlgren 
(Sweden), Count Alfonso Celso (Brazil), Professor A. Do- 
manovsky (Hungary), His Excellency Augustin Edwards 
(Chile), Professor M. Handelsman (Poland), Professor Frans 
van Kalken (Belgium), Professor A. C. Krey (United States 
of America), Professor C. Marinescu (Rumania), Dr. H. 
Nabholz (Switzerland), Mme. Marie Neilson (Denmark), 
Dr. M. Pokrovsky (U.S.S.R.), Dr. J. Susta (Czechoslovakia), 
Professor Tenhaeff (Netherlands). 

The reports will appear in full in the Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Committee of Historical Sciences, subscriptions to 
which (at $1.00 for three numbers, or 40 cents a number) 
may be placed with Faxon and Co., 83 Francis Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


at least in its main outlines; for it is within this sys- 
tem that the work of instruction operates upon the 
minds of the children and the young people. 

I. As long ago as 1848, Baron J. Eétvés, our first 
Minister responsible for Public Instruction, declared 
that public education is a duty of the state. However, 
as a result of the war of independence which followed 
shortly afterward, laws enforcing compulsory attend- 
ance were not promulgated until much later, in 1868. 
These laws declared that every child must attend 
school daily from the age of six to the end of his 
twelfth year, and must then attend continuation school 
from the age of twelve to the end of his fifteenth year. 
General public instruction is thus divided into two 
periods, full-time attendance at school for six years, 
and attendance at continuation schools for three years. 
Article 23 of the basic law on public instruction makes 
the local political community primarily responsible for 
the schools, but the state, the different churches, as- 
sociations, and private persons are also authorized to 
maintain schools. 

While the basic law (Article 58) prescribes that in- 
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struction be given in the language of the pupils, and 
thus does not declare that Hungarian must necessarily 
be the language of instruction, Law xvi of the year 
1879 makes Hungarian a required subject in all public 
schools. Since a ministerial decree in 1923 guaranteed 
equal rights to national minorities, public instruction 
is at present organized, in respect to the language of 
instruction, so that there are three types of schools 
for the national minorities, and the community or the 
person who maintains the school may freely choose 
any one of these types. They are: (A) schools in which 
all subjects except Hungarian, which is a required 
subject, are taught in the minority language; (B) the 
mixed type, in which instruction is partly in the mi- 
nority language and partly in Hungarian; (C) schools 
in which all instruction is given in Hungarian, except 
for the study of the minority language as a required 
subject. In 1923, schools of the minority groups were 
divided among these three types as follows: Type A, 
93, type B, 87, Type C, 485. 

Law xtvi, of the year 1908, proclaims that there is 
to be absolutely no charge for instruction in any public 
school, whether full-time or continuation. 

Instruction in the elementary schools is regulated at 
present by the “Plan of Study for Use in the Elemen 
tary Schools.” This plan was established by minis- 
terial decree No. 1467. 

In order to make it possible for all inhabitants to 
profit by the benefits of compulsory education, many 
new schools were established by the Hungarian gov- 
ernment, even after the Treaty of Trianon came into 
force. In 1925-1926, there were 6,438 elementary 
schools, with 16,705 teachers, and 656,349 pupils. 

At present, our public schools are again being re- 
organized. A ministerial decree, No. 1973 of the year 
1928, laid down a plan for gradually enlarging the 
field of the elementary school by adding a seventh and 
an eighth class, so that full-time attendance will be 
compulsory from six to fourteen, and, with two years 
more of continuation courses, attendance will be com- 
pulsory to the age of sixteen, as is the case in foreign 
countries. 

The basic law and Law No. xxx of the year 1921 
make the continuation school a second stage in ele- 
mentary instruction, coming at the end of the six years 
of full-time attendance, and securing greater stability 
and breadth in elementary education. 

Since about two-thirds of the people of Hungary are 
engaged in agriculture, the government has organized 
technical schools at the lower levels of the educational 
system for this occupation. These schools are of the 
following types: (1) Public continuation schools with 
emphasis on agriculture, which take the place of the 
general continuation school. In 1925, there were 1,044 
of these schools, with 93,600 pupils. (2) Instead of a 
school of this kind, in a community where there are at 
least 120 pupils between the ages of twelve and fif 
teen, of compulsory school age and interested in agri- 
culture, an agricultural school with a specialized 
teaching staff is organized as a separate institution, 
having a model farm of 71% to 30 acres. Instruction in 
scientific agronomy is given in this school for three 


years to children of the farming class. In 1925, there 
were 48 such schools, with 127 teachers, and 18,221 
pupils. (3) There are likewise agricultural schools 
with model farms of 300 to 450 acres, in which pupils 
who have completed their seventeenth year, and whose 
parents possess a very small property, may continue 
their studies and obtain the training necessary for 
farm superintendents. There are ten of these schools. 
With them may be counted certain agricultural schools 
at a lower level, which give specialized instruction in 
certain branches of agriculture. 

Other types of technical continuation schools are: 
(1) Schools for industrial apprentices, founded by the 
government in 1877, and recently reorganized in 1924. 
These schools give a three-year course. In 1925-1926 
there were 366 schools of this type, with 69,981 pu- 
pils. (2) Schools for commercial apprentices, organ- 
ized by the regulations of 1897. A school of this type 
must be established in every community in which there 
are more than 40 commercial apprentices. Pupils are 
from twelve to fifteen years old. In 1925-1926, there 
were thirty-four schools of this type, with 4,340 pu- 
pils. 

II, Law No. xxxvur, of the year 1868, introduced 
a new type of school into the educational system. 
This is the upper elementary school, which follows 
the fourth class of the elementary school. In this 
school there was to be a six-year course for boys and 
four-year course for girls. However, since few boys 
took the work of the last two classes, Law No. xu 
in 1927 cut down the boys’ course to four years. By 
the same law, communities with a population of more 
than 5,000 must maintain upper elementary schools. 
Only pupils who have made a good record in the 
first four years of elementary school are admitted to 
the upper schools, so that the pupils in these upper 
schools are from ten to fourteen years of age. 

The graduation certificate given after completing 
the fourth class of the upper elementary school gives 
admission to elementary normal school, higher com- 
mercial schools, higher industrial schools, and higher 
agricultural schools. Pupils with this certificate may 
also enter the fifth class of a secondary school if they 
succeed in passing the special entrance examinations. 
The graduation certificate of the upper elementary 
school also opens the way to certain minor official 
positions such as those of employees in the railroads 
or in the postal system. 

The number of these schools has been increasing 
rapidly, and this popularity is a characteristic sign 
of the advance in the general level of education of 
the Hungarian people. In 1927-1928, there were 438 
upper elementary schools, 186 for boys and 252 for 
girls. 

The plan of study at present in force in the upper 
elementary schools for boys, was introduced by min 
isterial decree No. 70,022 of April 30, 1918, and 
instructions concerning this plan may be found in 
ministerial decree No. 1434, dated July 4, 1927. 

III. The fourth year of the upper elementary 
school or secondary school must be completed for ad 
mission to an elementary normal school. ‘These institu 
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tions, so important for public instruction, go back to 
the time of Maria Theresa, but Law No. xxxvi in 
1868 gave them their fundamental organization. By 
this law, any group or an individual who may open an 
elementary school, may establish a normal school. 

The present organization of the elementary normal 
schools was established by decree No. 81,986 of June 
1923. Admission to these schools is regulated by min 
insterial degree No. 840-05/44, dated March 6, 1929. 
To be eligible for admission, the candidate must be 
at least fourteen and not older than sixteen; and his 
record in the four classes of upper elementary school 
or secondary school (classical or modern) may have 
no mark below a passing grade and the lowest passing 
grade in not more than one subject. These restrictions 
give a selected group from the very beginning, so that 
professional instruction is given only to those who 
are best fitted to receive it. 

In 1927-1928, there were 20 normal schools for 
men, and 27 for women; that is, in all, 47 normal 
schools, with 410 professors and 7,235 students. 
History iN THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHoo.s 


B. TEACHING OF 


Having outlined the organization of elementary ed- 
ucation, we may now take up the question of the teach 
ing of history in the types of schools which we have 
just mentioned. 

I. Under the plan of study which is at present in 
force, history is taught two hours a week in the fifth 
and sixth classes of the elementary school. The pur 
pose of the teaching of history is “on the one hand, 
to teach children the history of the Hungarian nation, 
touching also upon events in universal history con 
nected with it; to give them some idea of the Hun- 
garian constitution which has developed through the 
ages; to teach them to have a pious respect for the 
past, and to understand its lessons; to educate them 
in patriotism and national pride; to strengthen them 
in confidence in the future and faith in Divine Provi 
dence; and, on the other hand, by giving them suit- 
able civic instruction through teaching them the more 
important of their rights and duties as citizens, to 
develop in them a feeling of national solidarity and 
respect for the law.” 

The teaching of history begins in the fifth class, 
but the pupils are prepared for this instruction, to 
some extent, in the two preceding classes. In the third 
class, the origin of the people living in the commune 
and in the neighborhood, and the history of their es 
tablishment in the country are discussed; if there is 
a commemorative monument in the town, its signfi 
cance is explained, and comments are also made on 
the stories and legends which are still living among 
the common people. In this class, some legends about 
the Huns and Hungarians are included in the readings 
as national legends. 

In the fourth class, talks are given on the lives of 
great Hungarians. These talks are supplemented by 
historic and legendary stories or by short biographies 
of the great men of Hungary included in the readers. 
Then come readings which acquaint the pupils with 


some of the decisive events in our national history. 
This preparation precedes the teaching of national 
history in the fifth and sixth classes in which two hours 
a week of history instruction are given. In the first 
year, the children learn the history of Hungary up to 
the disaster at Mohacs in 1526. 

Although at this level history cannot be taught criti- 
cally and directly from the sources, nevertheless, the 
pupils are given an opportunity, from time to time, 
by means of questions and explanations, to form their 
own judgments concerning certain events, so that the 
teachers may correct any erroneous ideas, and guide 
them to a correct conclusion. Because of the ethical 
aims of the teaching of history, the plan of study 
stresses the need for strict objectivity. The instruc- 
tions in the plan of study of 1905 recommend that the 
instructor “teach only the truth without fear, without 
prejudice, but with ardent patriotism; that he abstain 
particularly from all national or religious bias, from 
calumny of our enemies, and from all party politics. 
We must teach the truth, but only such truth as has 
educative value and worth in school and in life.” Fol- 
lowing this instruction come the history courses in 
the upper elementary schools. 

II. According to the plan of study, the principal 
aim of the upper elementary schoo] is, without losing 
sight of the serious demands of the present period, 
to habituate the pupils to more intense intellectual 
activity, to develop their initiative, and to make them 
good citizens, useful to the nation. 

Since the upper elementary school has the express 
purpose of giving general culture and preparation for 
life, the history courses in this school should be 
adapted to this purpose. Therefore, the pupils must 
learn not only the history of their own country, but 
also the general course of world history. The object 
of instruction in history should be to give “‘an outline 
of world history, and a detailed knowledge of the 
history of Hungary.” 

The plan of study allows two hours a week for the 
teaching of history in the second year of the boys’ 
schools, and three hours a week in the third and fourth 
years. In the schools for girls, history is given two 
hours a week in the third year, and three hours in 
the fourth. 

As in the elementary school, instruction in history 
proper is preceded by preparatory studies. In the first 
year of the boys’ schools, and in the first and second 
years of the girls’ schools, instruction in the Hun- 
garian language includes the study of certain historic 
legends which have not been taken up in the elemen- 
tary schools, as well as the reading of poems on his- 
torical subjects, chosen from works in our literature 
which the pupils have not yet studied, and which are 
suitable for strengthening their feeling of patriotism. 

History is taught as a separate subject only from 
the second year on, in the schools for boys. In the 
second year, the history of antiquity and the Middle 
Ages up to the Hungarian conquest are studied by 
using a collection of historical readings composed of 
forty or fifty selections. A picture of ancient times is 
given, and the importance of the ancient oriental peo- 
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ples in the history of civilization is studied. In out- 
lining the political history of Greece, stress is laid on 
the creative force of the Hellenic mind. Taking up 
Roman history, the virtues and the vices of the Roman 
people are described, the causes of the decadence of 
Rome are shown, and a great deal of attention is 
given to the réle of Rome in the history of civiliza- 
tion. After a survey of the great migrations, the pupils 
reach the period in which the Hungarians appear. 

The study of Hungarian history begins in the third 
year only after this preparation. The subject-matter 
of this course includes a survey of the history of 
Hungary to the catastrophe of Mohacs, and subjects 
in world history bearing on Hungarian history, such 
as: rivalry of Empire and Papacy, feudalism, Islam, 
the Crusades, the rise of the bourgeoisie, the cities- 
especially the Italian—and medieval] civilization. 

The subject-matter in the fourth year is as fol- 
lows: the history of the Hungarian nation, from the 
catastrophe of Mohacs to the present, and topics in 
world history which bear on our own; the Renaissance ; 
the Reformation; the supremacy of the house of Haps- 
burg; the Thirty Years’ War; the Century of Louis 
XIV; eighteenth century civilization; the French 
Revolution; Napoleon; changes in social and economic 
life in the nineteenth century. This course ends with a 
rapid survey of the present situation of our country. 

In the schools for girls, special attention is given 
in the history courses to the characteristics of impor- 
tant periods, and to the study of the civilization of 
these periods, the structure of society, and the posi- 
tion of women in this social structure. 

While in the schools for boys the study of world 
history begins in the second year, and is almost the 
only history studied in that year, in the schools for 
girls the plan of study for the third year prescribes 
a short survey of world history in ancient times and 
the Middle Ages, and gives only ten lessons for this 
study. Otherwise, the subject-matter is the same as 
that presented in the schools for boys in the third and 
fourth years, both in national history and world his 
tory. There are, however, two exceptions; in the third 
the corresponding year of the boys’ schools, and in the 
fourth year the course concludes with the study of 
the essential characteristics of the Hungarian constitu 
tion, instead of the survey of the present situation of 
Hungary which is given to the boys. In the upper 
elementary schools, a special effort is made in teach- 
ing history, to bring out relationships among facts, to 
illuminate them, to evaluate them properly, and to 
draw lessons from them. While the history courses 
in the elementary school deal especially with the bril 
liant periods of our national life, and scarcely mention 
the periods of decline and the causes of this decline, 
the young people in the upper schools, who are in 
tellectually more mature, must learn the details of 
these periods. They must understand the forces which 
have interfered with national progress, the results of 
growing egotism, etc. In the elementary school, we 
rarely have occasion to draw moral instruction from 
history, but in the upper elementary school this may 
be done. However, it is always important to remain 
objective and without prejudice. 
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Today it is necessary to proceed to a severe ex- 
amination of conscience bearing on the present and 
the past,” says the instructions for the upper ele- 
mentary schools. According to these instructions, it is 
better to use contemporary sources for the study of 
the state of civilization at different times, than to 
give formal lectures on these periods. 

III. When the teaching of history in the upper 
elementary schools is completed, all desirable condi- 
tions exist for the successful accomplishment of the 
work of the normal school. 

The purpose of instruction in history in the nor- 
mal school is to give ‘‘a general historical and social 
culture, with a patriotic and religious spirit, which 
is based upon the political, social, economic, and cul 
tural development of Hungary, and upon the ideas 
which have influenced this development.” 

History is given two hours a week in each of the 
four classes. In the first class, the following subjects 
are taken up: 

1. Primitive times, relics of these periods, and the 
material and intellectual civilization of these periods 
as far as it can be reconstructed through these relics. 

2. Antiquity. (a) civilization of oriental peoples; 
(b) the political history of Greece, considered espe 
cially from the point of view of the history of civiliza 
tion; (c) a thorough study of the development of 
Hellenic civilization, and of the history of the Ro 
mans who transmitted this civilization to us; the 
founding of Rome and the Roman monarchy; the Re 
public, with special consideration of economic, social, 
and political struggles, as well as the organization of 
the state; the period of Caesar and Augustus, social 
life in Rome, Roman civilization and its transforma 
tion under the influence of Christianity, the réle of 
Roman civilization in the world—these last topics to 
be treated with special care. 

3. The Middle Ages. (a) After a rapid survey of 
the great migrations the following subjects are taken 
up: Arab civilization; birth of the Papacy and the 
Western Empire; the organization of feudal society; 
material and intellectual civilization of the period of 
Charlemagne. (b) The formation of modern states, 
and the conquest of Hungary by the Hungarians. 

This ends the work of this class. 

The second-year course deals with the following 
topics: the rise of the power of the German emper 
ors; the Investiture struggle; the results of the Cru 
sades; a detailed study of the history of the material 
and intellectual civilization of the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries; the Great Schism; the for 
mation of the Ottoman Empire. Special attention is 
then given to the Renaissance and Humanism, the 
changes caused by inventions and discoveries, the 
causes, the spread, and the results of the Reformation, 
the English Reformation, and the beginnings of Eng 
land’s greatness, the counter-Reformation, wars of the 
Huguenots and the religious wars, and the Peace of 
Westphalia. The origins and development of absolute 
government are studied in connection with the history 
of absolutism in England, and a discussion of the ad 
ministration of Louis XIV. In the period of enlight 
ened despotism, special attention is given to the ideas 
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of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and the 
changes in scientific theory. The Powers of the North 
are studied with particular emphasis on the designs 
of Russia and on the formation and rise of Prussia. 

In the third year, we take up the period of the 
struggle for democracy, the formation of the United 
States, the events which foreshadowed the French 
Revolution, the causes and the events of that Revolu- 
tion, the conflicts of the Republic, the career and the 
fall of Napoleon, the changes brought about in eco- 
nomic life as the result of scientific progress. The 
period of constitutional, national, and social struggles 
gives us an opportunity to make the pupils under- 
stand the full significance and extent of the concept 
of nationality. We study the July and February Revo- 
lutions [of 1830 and 1848], and their consequences, 
the unification of Italy and of Germany, and the birth 
of the third French republic. After considering the 
Eastern Question, we dwell on world politics in the 
nineteenth century. The study of world political his- 
tory ends with a review of the principal events of the 
World War. While the subject-matter deals with world 
history, the pupils are, nevertheless, being prepared 
for close and thorough study of the history of Hun- 
gary, for in the universal history which is taught in 
the first three years, we show the Hungarian nation in 
the midst of the manifestations and conflicts of the 
forces which have made the history of the world. 

After having exhausted the material of universal 
history, we consider social evolution and the changes 
in social organization from the most primitive forms 
up to those of the present day. Of course, we have 
already considered this subject while studying the 
history of different periods, but now we take it up 
more thoroughly and completely. Particular attention 
is given to social movements and their results, and to 
socialist tendencies and their manifestations during 
the World War and afterwards. In the fourth year, 
the history of the Hungarian nation completes and 
ends our historical teaching. 

Thus the history of Hungary is taught at four dif 
ferent levels, but each time from a new viewpoint. In 
the elementary school, we merely stimulate the pupils’ 
historical sense by means of vivid stories which appeal 
to the imagination. In the upper elementary school, we 
draw the attention of the pupils to economic and social 


evolution, In the normal school, our teaching of history 
becomes genetic and pragmatic; we place our country 
in the midst of the current of human civilization, and 
we show our pupils the historic roéle of our nation and 
what it represents in the world. This does not mean 
that the instruction in the normal schools pretends 
to give a philosophy of history, but only that when the 
student has reached this level, this instruction should 
show him the tremendous importance of conceptions 
dealing with universal history, which are connected 
with the study of Hungarian history. 

The Instructions give the following warning: 
“Events and phenomena should be considered from 
the point of view of the period in which they take 
place, and the professor must guard himself against 
erroneous generalizations, prejudices, and exaggera- 
tions; he must give an example of respect and love 
for truth, through his critical spirit.” The nature of 
the subject which is being discussed always determines 
whether political events or public and social life, eco- 
nomic history, or the history of civilization are to 
be most prominent in the instruction. At this stage of 
instruction, a thoroughgoing study of economic and 
social history is at least as useful as a study of politi- 
cal events with emphasis on the use of documents. This 
view is supported by the plan of study, which directs 
particular attention to the nineteenth century. 

Especially in the dynamic history of the nineteenth 
century and of the present do we feel the importance 
of struggles for great human ideals, as well as the 
importance of aspirations of an economic sort, which 
tend to assure internal prosperity and external power, 
production and the profits of production. This history 
will teach the student to value labor, and to realize 
that men cannot get along without each other. This is 
a result of great importance, not only because it de- 
velops a social sense in the future teachers, but also it 
shows them the task which awaits them. 

But, what is still more important, our teaching of 
history makes the students feel deeply the grandeur 
and nobility of their task, and qualifies them to work 
for the rehabilitation of our unhappy country. The tre- 
mendous losses which our nation has suffered can be 
compensated only by a fraternal labor, which will 


bring together in common civilizations the sons of all 
the nations. 


History T’extbooks—A South 
American Viewpoint 


BY HELOISE BRAINERD, PAN AMERICAN UNION 


At a meeting of the Popular Lecture Institute of 
Buenos Aires under the auspices of La Prensa, one 
of the great Argentine dailies, Dr. Rodolfo M. Luque, 
a prominent lawyer, university professor and journal- 
ist, gave an address on the subject: “Why are not 
relations more cordial between the countries of 
America?” 


In the course of his remarks, Dr. Luque set forth 
the belief that the secret of the distrust and even 
antipathy toward other American nations which he 
finds among the common people everywhere lies in 
the incorrect and highly critical statements made in 
national histories about other countries, which produce 
in the minds of children an indelible prejudice against 
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them. Beginning with his own country, Dr. Luque 
points out that Argentine histories do scant justice 
to the achievements of neighboring peoples in the wars 
of independence, and he gives detailed instances of 
the harsh treatment accorded Argentina in the school 
histories of Uruguay, Brazil, Bolivia, Peru, and other 
countries. 

He then continues: “As for the United States, 
judging from the information I have at hand and the 
textbooks I have read, it seems that in the teaching 
of history in the primary and secondary schools, men- 
tion is not made of the existence of the South Ameri- 
can nations. The Argentine educators who recently 
spent their vacation in the United States observed that 
in the secondary schools no instruction is given in 
Argentine geography and history. Graduates from 
those institutions do not even know the names of the 
South American countries, while the only thing they 
do know about the continent south of the Caribbean 
Sea is that it includes tropical, temperate, and cold 
zones. 

“These impressions agree with my own observations 
made upon examining some of the textbooks of modern 
and contemporary history of the world which are most 
commonly used in the United States. They are admira- 
ble books, and I believe that none of the texts used in 
our country can equal them. They have up-to-date in 
formation, including the study of the 1919 Peace 
Treaty of Versailles. They deal with all of the im- 
portant events of modern times on the various conti- 
nents-——-The French Revolution, Napoleonic Wars, es 
tablishment of const.tutional governments in Europe, 
unification of Italy, formation of the German Empire, 
Franco-Prussian War, colonial expansion of England, 
partition of Africa, European intervention in China, 
the transformation of Japan, and the South African 
War. But there is not a line about the great phenome- 
non of the formation of twenty republics from the 
Rio Grande, southern boundary of the United States, 
to Cape Horn; as if those new nations did not form 
a part of the civilized world and as if they had not 
already existed for a century. In one of the books 
when speaking of the war with Spain, in which the 
latter lost Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Is- 
lands, a mere mention is made of the fact that at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century she had lost her 
American colonies, due to the Napoleonic invasion, 
and that the Monroe Doctrine kept her from regain 
ing them. But in this short reference I did not have 
the pleasure of seeing the name of my country men- 
tioned. 

“Although the school children do not know of us, 
the export divisions of the large factories are ac- 
quainted with us, for this year we are buying more 
automobiles from the United States than does any 
other country. 

“Consequently there is in the schools a general at- 
mosphere of ill-will and indifference toward the other 
American nations. Since the men of today learned as 
children that the heroes of their own country have a 
monopoly on moral and patriotic virtue and that the 
leaders and the citizens of neighboring countries are 


disloyal and egotistical, even criminals, robbers, and 
traitors, it is not surprising that there exists in some 
American nations a marked antipathy toward their 
neighbors. 

“The harm that is done to inter-American cordi- 
ality by this type of history instruction is not in any 
way lessened by the very ceremonious speeches ex- 
changed between diplomatic representatives in pre- 
senting their credentials and by government officials in 
receiving them. Such commonly used expressions as 
‘sister countries, ‘friendly nations,’ ‘kindred senti- 
ments,’ ‘common glories,’ must sound hollow to the man 
on the street. Yet it is evident that this time the 
truth of the matter is found in the ceremonious 
speeches and not in the school texts. 

“For this reason, I believe that the lack of cordiality 
in inter-American relations is due to the fact that the 
educational officials in the countries of Latin origin 
are not careful to correct abuses caused by over-zeal- 
ous patriotism in the teaching of national history; 
and, for similar reasons, the history and geography 
taught in the Republic of the North are, in regard to 
the American continents, a century and a half behind 
the times.” 

While Dr. Luque’s criticisms may not be correct 
in every detail, is not his point of view justifiable? 
With the increasing part that the Latin American 
countries are playing in world affairs—in the League 
of Nations and other international agencies working 
for peace and justice, in the markets of the world, and 
in varied fields of activity and influence—should not 
our young people know something of the history and 
individual characteristics of this group of twenty na- 
tions whose relations with us are considered by many 
statesmen to be just as important to the United States 
as our relations with Europe, sufficiently important 
for a busy President-elect to take the time to get ac- 
quainted with their people and try to understand their 
point of view? 


Of all the interpretations of St. Francis of Assisi which 
have been written, that by Gamaliel Bradford in the July 
issue of the South Atlantic Quarterly stands alone for its 
emphasis on the significance of his wandering life. The first 
principle of St. Francis’s religion was that of absolute and 
complete poverty; he was hostile to money in itself and in 
its accumulation. His threefold service to poverty, to chast- 
ity, and to obedience were not original with him and because 
they warred against the fundamental principles of human 
nature. such principles antagonized as many as they won. 
His failure, no less than his success, was in this austerity. 
But the freshest and most delightful of all elements of his 
character, the impulse of wandering, of joyous, untiring 
inexhaustible vagrant peregrination, was based on one of the 
fundamental impulses of human nature—the desire for new 
things and for fresh experiences, the splendid impulse of 
eternal and vivid youth. The all-pervading sense of the 
presence of God gives to the Franciscan spirit of vagrancy 
its final crowning touch. Every human soul has felt the 
delicious joy of wandering for the pure delight of adven- 
ture; but such wandering has much more of depth and deli- 
cacy and even of grandeur when it is born of a consciousness 
of the call of God. Francis lived most of his life in the 
intoxication of this joy and in his imparting that same in- 
toxication to his followers he won them to his side and held 
them more permanently than ever he did by rule or by 
self-denial. 
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Bibliographies for Teachers 


of the Social Studies 


2. Medieval History 


BY EDGAR BRUCE WESLEY 
HEAD OF SOCIAL STUDIES, UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL, AND ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


This is the second of a series of bibliographies de. 
signed for high school teachers of the social studies. 
The general plan and purpose, which must be taken 
into account if the bibliographies are not to be mis- 
understood, were discussed in the first installment, de- 
voted to Ancient History, which appeared in the No- 
vember issue. 

The authors cited in the following bibliography will 
not, of course, be found in agreement as to the delim- 
itation of the medieval period. Scholars and textbook 
writers differ widely as to the beginning and end of 
the period. Did Adrianople mark the end of ancient 
history? Were the so-called Dark Ages a part of 
medieval history? Did the French Revolution or the 
Industrial Revolution mark the beginning of modern 
history in a more fundamental sense than the Renais- 
sance or Reformation? Various writers have rendered 
various answers. The following columns of dates and 
events show some of the limits which have been set 
to medieval history. The reader will note that any date 
in the left-hand column can be associated with any 
date or event in the right-hand column. For example, 
one might choose 325 as the beginning of medieval 
history and any one of the sixteen dates given or in 
dicated in the right hand column as the close of the 
period. Each of the eleven beginning dates could be 
matched with any of the sixteen closing dates. Thus 
the following table shows 176 possibilities for the ex- 
tent of medieval history. It is probable that all of 
them have not yet been claimed by historians, but they 
are nevertheless possibilities. 


Beginning of Medieval End of Medieval 


History History 
325 Dante 
378 13th century 
395 Renaissance 
410 e 1450 
451 Printing 
455 1453 
476 1485 
e 500 1492 
565 e 1500 
732 Reformation 
800 1648 
1660 
1713 
1715 
e 1750 
1789 


Whatever one may decide as to the proper limits 
of medieval history, one has the solace of knowing 
that an excellent guide to the literature on the period 
is available: Professor Louis J. Paetow’s Guide to the 
Study of Medieval History for Students, Teachers, and 
Libraries, first issued in 1917. A new and enlarged 
edition, on which Professor Paetow was working before 
his death, has just appeared (Crofts, New York). The 
guide includes some books of popular interest as well 
as sources and scholarly monographs. The new edi- 
tion is particularly valuable because of the fact that 
it includes the names of recent publications. In addi- 
tion to giving the names of books, this guide actually 
steers the reader through the mass of literature by 
presenting outlines of various subjects and listing spe- 
cific readings for each subdivision. 

Besides the problem of finding authoritative ac- 
counts about one’s materials, there is the necessity of 
selecting what one will teach. The teacher of medieval 
history has here certain advantages over the teacher 
of modern history. Because of the very remoteness of 
the period, he has opportunities of selection denied the 
teacher of modern history. 

The historian, of course, would be quite cautious in 
selecting any thread to unify the events of this peri- 
od; in fact, he would very properly maintain that there 
is no such thread. Realizing the great diversity of 
feudalism, he would deny that it serves as the basis 
of unity. Knowing the varied fortunes of the Church 
and of the Empire, he might refrain from assigning 
them any great réle as unifiers. In spite of these facts 
it is a defensible thesis that, once we agree to periodi- 
cize, there is more truly a history of Europe in medi- 
eval times than in modern. In the latter, strong gov- 
ernments arose and each country developed its own 
peculiar political institutions. The history of Europe 
then becomes primarily the history of various coun- 
tries. But as long as feudalism, which conditioned so- 
cial, economic, and political life, was strong enough 
to prevent and delay the developments of such gov- 
ernments, feudalism itself served as a common de- 
nominator on which we can now erect a history of 
medieval Europe. It is true that the denominator de- 
creases and the numerators change, but having ascer- 
tained the denominator, we can select the numerators 
and determine something of the ap>roximate value of 
the fraction at a given time. The Church and the 
Empire were conditioned by feudalism and very prop- 
erly serve as two of the most important numerators. 
Another numerator is nationality, which was of slight 
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value in the early part of the period but of progres- 
sive value as we advance, until it turns the equation 
into an improper fraction. Many other numerators 
could be selected, as Mohammedanism, the crusades, 
parliaments, migrations, and social and economic ac- 
tivities. 

There is, then, in the treatment of medieval history, 
at least the chance to select a common denominator, 
and this chance the high school teacher may utilize 
because he is giving immature and relatively un- 
informed students their introduction to the subject. 
To select feudalism as such a common denominator 
certainly does not mean that we have construed all 
medieval history as only phases of feudalism. It does 
mean that, confronted by the absolute necessity of se- 
lecting, we have tried to do so to the best advantage. 
We have selected a topic of supreme importance and 
one from which we may reach out easily into other 
important aspects of the period; further, the topic 
lends itself admirably to one of the most useful devices 
of teaching, namely, contrast. In thus employing con- 
trast, we shall run the risk of directing attention to 
the unusual or picturesque rather than to the vital, but 
this danger will be avoided when the teacher is ade- 
quately grounded by a studious reading of medieval 
history in its detailed reality. 

All of this points to the desirability of a well se- 
lected reading program for teachers which develops 
consistently certain conventional topics, builds up the 
reader’s sense for the concrete realities of the period, 
and establishes the grounds for an appreciation of the 
permanent contributions of the middle ages. Perhaps 
the following will serve as an introduction to such a 


reading program. 


II. Medieval History 
A. Authorities 

1. Contemporary writers and sources: Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, Asser. Bede, Comines, 
Domesday Book, Einhard, Froissart, Greg- 
ory of Tours, Paul the Deacon, Otto of 
Freising. 

2. Modern: Adams, Beazley, Burckhardt, 
Bury, Creighton, Cunningham, Freeman, 
Gebhardt, Green, Gregorovius, Gierke, 
Harnack, Harrisse, Haskins, Hodgkin, 
Langlois, Lavisse, Lea, Luchaire, Maitland, 
Mann, Michelet, Milman, Oman, Pastor, 
Pirenne, Prothero, Ranke, Rashdall, 
Round, Seebohm, Seignobos, Stubbs, Sy- 
monds, Taylor, Traill, Vinogradoff, Voigt, 
Waitz. 


B. Bibliography 

1. Cambridge Medieval History. Edited by H. M. 
Gwatkin, et al. 6 vols. New York, Macmillan, 
1911-1929. 

Similar in scope and plan to the corresponding set 

on ancient history. French, Russian, German, and 

American, as well English, scholars have contributed 

chapters in the fields of their interests. Detailed, some- 

times dry, but indispensable for its fullness, its scholar- 

ship, and its excellent bibliographies. 


2. Gibbon, Edward. History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. (Various numbers of vol- 
umes, editors, cities, and dates.) 

It is a rare library which does not contain this ac- 
count of “the gradual decline of the most extraordinary 
dominion which has ever invaded and oppressed the 
world.” The appearance of the first volume antedates 
the Declaration of Independence. The enduring popu- 
larity of the set is evidence of its sweep, style, appeal, 
and accuracy. Gibbon, as John Morley has observed, 
besides being a master of the literary art and a great 
historian, had “‘the advantage of throwing himself into 
a religious controversy that is destined to endure for 
centuries.’’ Most of us are familiar with his unfriend- 
ly account of early Christianity in Chapters xv and 
xvi; fewer of us know the even more important dis- 
cussion of the constitutional basis of the church in 
Chapter xx. A great treatise on Roman law is given in 
Chapter xtiv; and Chapter 1 contains the famous ac- 
count of the geographic setting of Mohammedanism. 
All who talk glibly of the Fall of Constantinople have 
not read a detailed account of that great event, much 
less Gibbon’s colorful Chapter txviut. Barbarians and 
Romans, prelates and princes, officials and satellites, 
soldiers and monks, conquerors and conquered move 
across the stage in a grand manner. Economic and 
social matters are slighted, but a vast store remains, 
for Gibbon’s central theme was quite inclusive enough. 
Since the work is so frequently available, teachers 
might profitably see wherein it would contribute to 
their professional growth. 

3. Adams, George Burton. Civilization during the 
Middle Ages. New York, Scribners, 1894, Revised 
1914, 

A masterly work, not so much for its style as for 
its coérdination and interpretation. Chapter 1x is per- 
haps the best short survey in English of feudalism. A 
book to be read and reread, for in the hands of such 
writers as Adams history has meaning. 

4. Munro, Dana C., and Sontag, R. J. Middle Ages, 

595-1500. New York, Century, 1928. 

5. Sellery, George C. and Krey, August C. Medieval 
Foundations of Western Civilization, New York, 
Harpers, 1929. 

6. Thatcher, Oliver J. and McNeal, Edgar H. Fu- 

rope in the Middle Age. New York, Scribners, 

1896, Revised 1920. 

. Thorndike, Lynn. History of Medieval Europe. 

Boston, Houghton, 1917. 

These texts are convenient accounts designed for 
college use. Munro and Sontag have written a read- 
able and balanced story. Sellery and Krey have fol- 
lowed the significant thread of history. They have 
given a clear, connected story of the papacy. Their 
account of the Renaissance delimits and clarifies the 
term. Contains excellent black and white maps. 
Thatcher and McNeal have an excellent style and 
make marginal citations to sources. Thorndike has 
particularly good chapters on the rise of towns. The 
organization is perhaps not so clear as some of the 
others mentioned. 
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8. Thompson, James W. Economic and Social His- 
tory of the Middle Ages. New York, Century, 1928. 
This is one of the few books which deal with the 
continental countries; therefore, the author’s practical 
omission of England may be overlooked, especially as 
there are several excellent books on the social and 
economic aspects of that country. The critics have 
pointed out some flaws and the cautious teacher may 
want to check some statements. In spite of this pos- 
sible fault the reading of it will quicken and strength- 
en one’s teaching, for it is a colorful book by a bril- 
liant teacher. The volume covers the period from 300 
to 1300. A second volume, carrying the account to 
1500, has just appeared. 
). Adams, George B. Growth of the French Nation. 

New York, Macmillan, 1896. 

10. Chapman, Charles E. History of Spain. New 
York, Macmillan, 1918. 

11. Cross, Arthur L. History of England and Greater 
Britain. New York, Macmillan, 1914. 

12. Henderson, Ernest F. Short History of Germany. 
New York, Macmillan, 1916. 

13. Sedgwick, Henry D. Short History of Italy, 476 
1900. Boston, Houghton, 1905. 

These histories are cited as being, perhaps among 
the best for a survey of the development of nationality 
in the respective countries. They are also useful in 
emphasizing the events which are peculiar to the coun 
tries represented. Some of them will receive further 
consideration in the bibliography devoted to modern 
history. 

14. Emerton, Ephraim. Introduction to the Study of 
the Middle Ages. Boston, Ginn, 1894. 

One of the classics. The best introduction to feudal- 
ism available. Readable. A transparent organization, 
which can be utilized in teaching pupils of almost any 
grade. 

15. Seignobos, Charles. Feudal Régime. New York, 
1926. 

A translation of selected portions of the volume L« 
Régime féodal. An excellent, though brief, account 
which emphasizes the various aspects of feudalism. 
16. Margoliouth, D. C. Mohammedanism. New York. 

Holt, 1911, Revised, 1912. 

A teacher’s reading must be guided to some extent 
by the use to which he can put the results. Consider 
ing the small space which Mohammedanism occupies 
in most texts, the teacher will perhaps want no more 
extensive work than this little volume in the Home 
University Library. Margoliouth presents an interest- 
ing and, what is more unusual, a sympathetic account 
of the religion of Mohammed. 

17. Bryce, James. Holy Roman Empire. London, Mac- 
millan, 1864. 

The history of an idea, and a dominating one in the 
middle ages. This remarkable book has been revised 
and republished numerous times and has been trans- 
lated into many languages. Clear, unified, and though! 
ful. The Empire has baffled more than one teacher. It 
will no longer trouble one who is willing to read even 
casually this clear account of a complex organization. 
Incidentally the reader will learn much about the 
church and the history of Germany. 


18. Haskins, Charles H. The Normans in European 
History. Boston, Houghton, 1915. 

The books which a teacher will profit most by reading 
are not always on subjects which strike one as being of 
world-shaking importance. The books available and 
their quality determine one’s reading quite as much as 
the theoretical significance of chosen subjects. The 
Normans, important as they were, might not be listed 
in a bibliography of this kind were it not for the fact 
that they have received the attention of a great scholar. 
The Normans are a troublesome subject for teachers. 
for they turn up in France, England, Italy, and Pal- 
estine. The inhabitants of those countries seem to have 
found no cure for the Normans; the teacher need 
simply call Professor Haskins to his assistance. 

19. Archer, Thomas A., and Kingsford, Charles L. 
The Crusades. New York, Putnam, 1895. 

It is unfortunate that the results of the scholarly 
work of Burr, Duncalf, Krey, Michaud, Munro, Réh- 
richt, Sybel, and others who have dealt with the cru- 
sades are not available in a one-volume book covering 
the whole subject. In the absence of such a survey, one 
may find Ernest Barker’s article in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica a useful summary, and Harold Lamb’s Cru- 
sades (Doubleday, 1930) a vivid, semi-imaginative ac- 
count based to some extent upon sources. Archer and 
Kingsford’s work, however, remains the standard book. 
Illustrated and well written. 

20. Davis, W. S. Life on a Medieval Barony. New 
York, Harper, 1923. 

21. Power, Eileen. Medieval People. Boston, Hough- 
ton, 1924, 

The teacher needs to know much more than great 
themes, trends, movements, interpretations, and gen- 
eralizations. These larger conceptions should arise 
from a thorough knowledge of numerous concrete facts, 
instances, and illustrations. These two vivid, colorful, 
and realistic books will supply must of this concrete 
material. The reader meets everyday people—a peas- 
ant, a traveller, a prioress, a housewife, and a mer- 
chant. He partakes of sumptuous feasts and meets 
nobles in their everyday attire. Manorial life and 
medieval people take on reality. Stimulating books. 
22. Luchaire, Achille. Social France at the Time of 

Philip Augustus. New York, Holt, 1912. 

This volume differs from the two preceding in tha! 
it is based upon concrete instances rather than imag- 
inative reconstruction. One chapter each is devoted to 
portraiture of student, canon, bishop, monastery, par- 
ish, noble and peasant. The volume is extensive enough 
to allow the author space in which to develop his ma- 
terial, and a few readers will object to its length, for 
the style, even in translation, is direct and fluent. The 
portraits, though specifically French, may be taken 
as representative of such characters throughout Eu- 
rope. Few books will pay the teacher greater dividends 
than this account by a great French historian, who is 
popular with Americans. 

23. Munro, Dana C. and Sellery, George C. eds. Medi- 
eval Civilization: Selected Studies from European 
Authors. New York, Century, 1904, Revised 1907. 

“The cream of European scholarship.” Selections on 
various topics from Lavisse, Luchaire, Weise, Esmein. 
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and other great historians. Authoritative and interest- 

ing. 

24. Hearnshaw, F. J. C., ed. Medieval Contributions 
to Modern Civilization. London, Harrap, 1921. 

25. Crump, C. G. and Jacob, E. F., eds. The Legacy 
of the Middle Ages. Oxford, Clarendon, 1926. 

In each case, the editors have secured the contribu 
tions of competent authorities on various subjects, who 
present excellent summaries of the enduring factors 
of the middle ages. Hearnshaw’s volume is perhaps 
more readable because it consists of lectures. These 
treat of religion, philosophy, science, poetry, educa- 
tion, society, economics, and politics. The lecture on 
philosophy is particularly illuminating because the 
speaker brought out the relation of his subject to both 
ancient and modern times. Crump and Jacobs devote 
extensive sections to art, literature, and law and less 
space to philosophy, religion, education, and the posi 
tion of women. Professor N. S. B. Gras of Harvard 
contributes the chapter on the economic life of medi 
eval towns. 

26. Pollard, A. F. The Evolution of Parliament. New 
York, Longmans, 1920. 

In the field of constitutional history the scholar may 
need to know Adams, Anson, Bagehot, Dicey, Haskins. 
Maitland, McIlwain, McKechnie, Stubbs, ef. al., but 
the teacher who intends to utilize his reading in the 
actual process of teaching high school students will 
in general want to read an account which stresses 
parliamentary developments rather than theory. Pol 
lard’s vigorous style and method are indicated by such 
chapter titles as “The Myth of the Three Estates” 
and “The Fiction of the Peerage.’’ Whereas so many 
writers on constitutional subjects do not pass this side 
of 1485, Pollard connects later developments with ori 
gins. His frequent comparisons between English and 
American principles and procedures sting the Ameri 
can reader into attention. A brilliant book. 

27. Hulme, FE. M. Renaissance, the Protestant Revolu- 
tion, and the Catholic Reformation in Continental 
Europe. New York, Century, 1914, Revised 1917. 

The changed conception of the Renaissance has out 
moded most of the interpretations which rest upon 
Symonds, Voigt, and Burckhardt. Writers have shown 
that a renaissance occurred before the Renaissance 
and afterwards. Some have restricted the term to the 
revival of classical studies, and others describe it as 
a mode of interpretation in vogue during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. The conflict may be 
witnessed by contrasting J. A. Symonds’ article on 
“Renaissance” in the eleventh edition of the Britannica 
with J. T. Shotwell’s article on the “Middle Ages.” 
The newer interpretations minimize the importance of 
the subject. It is interesting to note that the recent 
Guide to Historical Literature (Macmillan, 1931) does 
not list the once popular Oldham, or Sichel’s short 
summary. Meanwhile, Hulme, gives an adequate state- 
ment of the conventional interpretation of the Renais 
sance. 

28. Smith, Preserved. Age of the Reformation. New 
York, Holt, 1920. 

The book to read on the Reformation period. Scho] 
arly, well organized, brilliantly written. Places the 


movement with respect to political, economic, and so 
cial developments and provides an excellent summary 
of the political theories of the Reformation. Not a 
little of the charm of the book consists of the skill- 
fully interwoven quotations. ‘The reader feels that he 
is meeting, beside Professor Smith, many of the con- 
temporaries of the Reformation period. 
29. Walker, Willston. A History of the Christian 
Church. New York, Scribners, 1918. 
Dictionaries, atlases, and encyclopedias on theology. 
Christianity, and church history are numerous, and 
many of them are works of sound scholarship. Hast- 
ings, Herzog, Schaff, McGiffert, Harnack, Smith, and 
Gasquet are only a few of a host of writers who have 
made notable contributions. The teacher who must con- 
fine himself to one volume will make a wise choice 
in selecting Walker. Writing in a clear style, with 
sound scholarship and a tolerant spirit, he covers the 
entire field of men, movements, and controversies. Stu- 
dents of American church history, however, may be in 
clined to look elsewhere for a more extensive treatment 
of that phase. 


Notes on Periodical Literature 
BY GERTRUDE BRAMLETTE RICHARDS, Pu.D. 


“Faith, Hope, and the Germans” is the subject of a very 
searching article by H. G. Parker which appears in the 
October issue of World’s Work. Mr. Parker feels that this 
country, with its great credulity and generosity, has been 
the target for European cujidity in general and of Ger 
man bad faith in particular. He quotes largely from recen! 
German publications and proves quite conclusively that in 
the question of the Reparations, it is not a question as to 
whether Germany can pay, but a question as to whether 
she will pay. She has decided that for the present she will 
not, and has threatened American investments, again “wag- 
ging the situation by its tail.” If she will not pay France, 
then neither will France pay America, and so, whether we 
wish it or not, the whole situation has been dumped into 
our unwilling lap. 


“The Prospects of the Indian Federation” are discussed 
bv Sir Robert Holland, K.C., C.S.1., C.V.O. in the last issue 
of the Nineteenth Century. The provisional scheme which 
has been under consideration is, he says, founded on false 
hopes and misconceptions and is therefore doomed to fail- 
ure. England has been committed for a century and more 
to the task of enabling India to attain self-government. 
Rightly or wrongly, in earnest pursuance of that objective, 
the mother-country has given so many assurances, and dele- 
gated so many powers, that her foothold in India has be- 
come precarious. The element of responsibility introduced 
into the Central Government, in spite of these objections 
offered by all who had a share in the changes, has grown to 
a canker which is strangling the central executive. Unless 
India also sees this danger and of her own accord absolves 
England from her pledges, not even a drastic operation is 
possible which will save the situation and restore the lost 
virility of the Central Government. Unless some happy solu- 
tion is found soon, all parties would be united against the 
government, for the slightest wrong move just now would 
become at once a signal for a renewal of civil disobedience 
on a far wider scale than any which has been heretofore 
attempted. Until the present decade a handful of aliens 
have ruled India, largely through good-will and personal 
loyalty. The former element no longer exists; the latter is 
disappearing; the seeds of nationalism have developed a 
crop of opposition, and even the former strongholds of 
loyalty are now centers of disaffection. 
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The High School Library and Reading 


Problems 1n the Soctal Studies’ 


BY PROFESSOR R. E. SWINDLER, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


I 
Scope or THE INVESTIGATION 


Because of the breadth of the Social Studies library 
field and the variety and extent of social science of- 
ferings in the secondary schools, as well as the limits 
of time and effort available in such an individual sur- 
vey as that herein reviewed, the scope of this study 
has been confined to the field of American history on 
the senior and junior high school levels. 


II 
Purpose AND Metruop or AppROACH 


The purpose and method of approach to the prob 
lem and its solution may be outlined as follows: (1) 
to obtain the essential facts concerning the present 
library situation in general, and in the social science 
field in particular; (2) to compare this average situa- 
tion with the conditions in the most progressive schoo] 
systems of the country and with the opinions of ex- 
perts in this field; (3) to lay the basis for improve- 
ment and a remedial program through analyzing and 
applying all the scientific principles and criteria avail 
able at the present time; (4) to prepare final approved 
lists for the subject on both the junior and senior high 
school levels; (5) to divide these lists and designate 
them in kind and number of titles, to suit the various- 
sized secondary schools of the country, these schools 
being divided into five groups as to enrollment, accord 
ing to some sound and generally accepted basis; (6) 
finally, thus to lay the basis for the application of the 
method and principles involved in this study to the 
working out of similar lists in the other social science 
subjects. 


III 


Basis AND CRITERIA FOR SELECTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Liprary MATERIAL 


In accordance with the above plan, a general foun- 
dation for the study was laid in a cross-section view 
of “The Library and the Librarian—Present Condi 
tions and Needs.”’ Then, the “Criteria for Selection of 
Social Science Library Material” were set up. It was 
taken to be absolutely essential that these principles 
and criteria be outlined and set forth at the very be 
ginning of the investigation. Otherwise, such a study 
would have no sound basis in educational psychology 
and philosophy to justify its method, the character of 
its investigation, and its results. In other words, it was 

* This article is part of a much larger paper prepared by 
Professor Swindler as part of the requirements for the degree 
of Ph.D. at the University of Virginia. 


considered that if a sound, scientific, and practical 
program for selection and use of library materials was 
to be worked out, it had to take into account and con- 
form to the progressive and scientific trends and char- 
acter of the objectives, curriculum and educational 
measurements and outcomes of the modern secondary 
school. 

These criteria (and factors involved) as set up for 
the Social Studies, briefly stated, are as follows: 


1. There must be general agreement with the nature, 
trends, and objectives of the American secondary school. 

2. The materials selected must be in harmony with the 
character and trends of the reorganized and comprehensive 
curriculum of the modern secondary school. 

3. These materials specifically must follow the trends and 
objectives of the social studies curriculum, and of the vari- 
ous subjects in particular. 

1. They must conform to the fundamental nature and 
interests of the child—child psychology must be applied. 

5. There must be the principle that library books and 
other materials have fewer accounts or topics, but longer 
and more interesting enes—on both high school levels, but 
more particularly on the junior high school level. 

6. There must be representative works of “frontier think- 
ers” in the field. 

7. The materials essentially must be historically and scien- 
tifically accurate—passed upon by subject-matter specialists 
or experts, 

8. There must be books and other materials that children 
like to read, and read voluntarily, but this material passed 
upon by children’s or adolescents’ librarians, or other equally 
dependable and experienced authorities. 

9. There must be grade-placement of the materials, to 
meet the interests and abilities of the pupils as they progress 
from year to year—‘‘progress within the subject.” 

10. Within these grades and groups there must be ap- 
plied sufficient variety and scope of materials to provide 
for individual differences. 

11. There must be materials that by research studies have 
proved socially most valuable. 

12. There must be materials (and methods) that have 
proved most successful in the more progressive and efficient 
school systems of the day. 

13. There must be proper balance and relative emphasis 
reflected in the library between the social studies and the 
other subjects of the school curriculum. 

14. The lines must not be too closely drawn between ma- 
terials properly suited to a given grade and those suited to 
the grades immediately above and below. 


IV 
OsJectives or THE SociaL Srupies 


One of the most important criteria of all is un- 
doubtedly the objectives of the social studies. This was 
considered of such significance that a separate study 
and a separate chapter on objectives was included. 
Thirty-three school surveys and sixty leading city and 
state courses of study in the social studies field were 
examined, as well as the listings and statements of 
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seventeen social science experts, in the compiling of 
objectives. 


V 


Tue Vireinia Survey or Lisrary Books anp 
TreacHerRs’ RECOMMENDATIONS 


At this point the particular and definite study on 
the major problem for investigation began. 

The gathering of data for the Virginia study was 
provided for by the construction of a tentative key 
list of books on American history found in a fairly 
representative group of American high school li 
braries. This key list was then printed—about 1,000 
separate titles—and sent to some 250 high schools of 
Virginia, scattered in all sections of the State. Then, 
after practically all of the returns were in, a visit was 
made to several schools that had not returned answers 
to the questionnaire list, in order to complete a rep- 
resentative sampling of the Virginia high school li- 
braries in this field of study. In the returns, 113 high 
schools and 120 United States history teachers (in- 
cluding a few librarians) were heard from. Every sec- 
tion of the state was fairly well represented. The three 
main items of information asked for were (1) what 
books do you have in your library? (2) what titles do 
you recommend, regardless of whether they are in 
your library or not, and (3) for which grade do you 
recommend each book? All types of schools, large and 
small, city and rural, were canvassed, and the writer 
visited many of these in person. 

As the first tabulation of results from the Virginia 
survey, we have the titles that represent the twenty- 
five most frequently found books in Virginia libraries 
at the time of the survey. These are given in the table 
which follows. 


THE VIRGINIA SURVEY 
Tue Liprary In THE SociAr Srupies 
(Report from 110 high schools in Virginia) 


. Parkman, The Oregon Trail, 56. 

. Munford, Virginia’s Attitude Toward Slavery, 53. 
. Latané, History of the United States, 49. 

. Andrews, Brief History of the United States, 47. 
. Cheyney, History of England, 46. 

. Burke, Conciliation with America, 43. 

- Hale, Man Without a Country, 41. 

. Compton, Pictured Encyclopedia, 31. 

. Washington, Up From Slavery, 29. 

. Andrews, Women of the South in War Time, 28. 

. Riis, Making of An American, 26. 

. Bolton, Girls Who Became Famous, 25. 

. Cable, Old Creole Days, 25. 

. Beard and Bagley, History of the American People, 24. 
. Cooke, Stories of the Old Dominion, 24. 

. Henty, With Lee in Virginia, 24. 
Roosevelt, Letters to His Children, 23. 

. Bruce, R. E. Lee, 23. 

. Roosevelt, Winning of the West, 22. 

. Drinkwater, Abraham Lincoln, 22. 

. Riley, Chandler, and Hamilton, Our Republic, 21. 
. Guerber, Story of the Thirteen Colonies, 21. 
. Page, The Old Dominion, 20. 

. Smithey, History of Virginia, 20. 

. Page, The Old South, 19. 


VI 


CONCLUSIONS FROM THE TABLE AND THE STUDY UPON 
Wuicu Tasre is Basen, 1.£., oN Soctat Srupies 
Linrary Marertat AcTuaLty Founp 1N VirGINIA 
Hieu Scuoor Lisraries 


The following conclusions seem to be warranted :' 


1. The English departments of the State have been chiefly 
responsible for the building up of the libraries, even the 
most frequently recurring titles that history teachers men- 
tion being those secured through English departments. 

2. The greatest frequencies of entries are those of text- 
books placed in the libraries. 

3. Social science teaching, with a very few exceptions, 
has been almost exclusively by the textbook system, no 
broader outlook being given to the vast majority of the 
pupils. 

4. The libraries are still too sectional—too large a pro- 
portion of the books being southern. 

5. A good many of the accretions to the libraries are 
due to special interests and propaganda. 

6. There is a dearth of simple biography and story; the 
biographies found are too advanced and difficult, and not 
up to date. 

7. Many of the other books found in the libraries are 
too advanced and difficult, a good proportion of them being 
distinctly on the college level. 

8. There is not an adequate proportion of social and in 
dustrial periods material. 

9. The library materials still show too much deference 
to the past, to tradition and to outworn educational ideas. 

10. Likewise, they are very short on materials covering 
recent fields, movements, and trends of social science. 

11. A great deal of influence and pressure upon the li- 
braries has come from persons and interests outside the 
schools; there is desperate need for professionalization of 
the libraries and library literature. 

12. A great part of the library materials in most libraries 
has come by mere chance, by such means as gifts of books 
to the library, without regard to the educational value or 
suitability of the books donated. On this account perhaps 
one-half the material is dead timber so far as its actual use 
and values are concerned, 


VII 
A Comparative Srupy or Sociat Science Liprary 


CoNDITIONS IN VIRGINIA AND IN OTHER REPRESENTA 
tive States (American History) 


The immediate and particular purpose of this sec 
tion of the study was to supply data and facts that 
would fairly indicate: (1) what titles in the Ameri- 
can history field are found in the secondary schools of 
these various states, with comparisons among the states 
in their progressive schools, (2) the average conditions 
as found in such typical states as Virginia and In- 
diana, in different sections of the country, and (3) to 
what degree such average library conditions are in 
harmony with the lists and recommendations by teach- 
ers in the progressive systems, as found in the several 
states from which data of progressive schools were re- 
ceived. From these statistics, then, significant conclu- 
sions were drawn which were applied to the making of 
a scientific program and library lists for the field indi- 
cated by the scope of the study. 

For the purposes of this study questionnaire-lists in 
American History were sent out and returns received 
from the following states in addition to Virginia: New 
York, with returns from 36 progressive schools; Penn 
sylvania, 45 returns; Illinois, 80; California, 22; Wis- 
consin, 15; Indiana, 16 (all types of schools, to get 
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the average conditions) ; Mississippi, 5; Arkansas, 2; 
Miscellaneous, 6; a total of 177 schools, in addition to 
the 110 reports in Virginia. In addition to these, the 
library offerings and recommendations of 60 progres- 
sive school systems as recorded in city and state 
courses of study, and special reports were included, so 
that the findings for the most part, and the conclu- 
sions, are based upon the study of and data from at 
least 347 school systems, scattered all over the United 
States. 

Of these 347 systems, with their libraries in United 
States history, the 110 schools in Virginia and the 16 
in Indiana represent average conditions, and the other 
221 represent the conditions in progressive school 
systems. 


Finpincs aNp TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS 


1. The average Indiana high school has 15 to 20 
per cent more books in its American history library 
than does the average Virginia secondary school. 

2. Of the 80 most frequently found books in United 
States history in the Indiana schools, 40 of these are 
also found among the 75 most frequently found in the 
Virginia schools. This means, on the whole, that the 
library offerings in such average schools in the two 
sections are not nearly so diverse as are those of pro- 
gressive schools in contrast with average schools. 
(This fact is further demonstrated by later data in 
this chapter.) 

3. Indiana has 15 books in her list of the 80 high- 
est frequencies that were not found at all in the 15 
Virginia schools, and nearly all of these 15 books are 
of especial merit. 

4, Virginia has 16 books on her list of the 75 high- 
est that are not found at all in the lists of the 15 
Indiana schools; but, since 11 of these 16 are strictly 
Virginia or Southern books (i.e., on Southern history), 
this difference is easily explained and is natural, and 
therefore is no serious indictment of the Indiana list. 
On the other hand, the first-class books absent from 
the Virginia list are a serious indictment against the 
basis and manner of choice of books for American 
history in Virginia libraries. 

5. If we take the Indiana condition as somewhat 
typical of the average condition in the country (and 
there is strong evidence to the effect that conditions 
there are about the average, so far as the library situa 
tion is concerned) Virginia’s library situation is con- 
siderably below the average of the country. 

6. Both lists (Indiana and Virginia), with the teach 
ers’ corresponding recommendations, show that the 
average teacher is a poor judge of the suitability of 
high school history materials for the students, this 
judgment being based upon the criteria set up by the 
most progressive city and experimental schools of the 
country. 

7. The average history teacher makes very little 
use of the library in connection with the teaching and 
study of history, and this largely because she knows 
only a very limited amount of subject-matter outside 
the text and two or three college texts she has studied. 

8. Some effective method of social science instruc- 
tion should be devised and required of the teachers 


that will make imperative and absolutely essential both 
the selection of suitable library materials and the 
proper use of these materials by both teacher and stu- 
dents. 


IX 


Frequency Lists AccorpiNG to THE Set 
Up, Accorpine to GrapE-PLACEMENT RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS, AND BY JUNIOR AND SENior ScHooi 
LEVELS 


The complete list in United States History, from all 
sources derived, his been checked in parallel columns, 
according to all the criteria that could be applied to a 
frequency check; and those of highest to lowest fre- 
quency (lowest that is of any significance for selec- 
tion) have been rearranged in descending order, in- 
cluding more than 500 titles that are of significance 
for selection when checked by his composite of fac- 
tors. 

The table contains the final lists of books in Ameri- 
can History for the senior high school library, ar- 
ranged according to size of school, into five groups, 
ranging from the smallest accredited school to the 
largest in enrollment. 

It will be noted that in the minimum list of fifty 
titles for the small high school no duplications are 
provided in the original list. (Duplicates of the paral 
lel texts, nos. 37 to 46, however, should be provided as 
rapidly as possible after the first year, and within five 
or six years several volumes of the list for the next 
largest group of schools, 75 to 250 students, should be 
added.)* In fact, the overwhelming weight of experi- 
mental evidence in recent years is to the effect that 
extensive rather than narrow library reading should 
be provided, especially on the senior high school level.* 
This extensive reading, with its variety, better pro- 
vides for individual differences and also gives breadth 
of viewpoint, a wider range for the exercise of judg- 
ment, and a sounder basis for reasoned conclusions. 

The fact that a considerable number of the books 
in this senior high school list are also recommended 
for the junior high school level is likewise of particu- 
lar significance and is, in general, as it should be. This 
is because as our American schools are organized at 
present, and will be for some time to come, each class 
has some slow pupils, as well as some who are su- 
perior. The reading ability and interest, therefore, 
range from two to four years in most classes, and the 
library, to function properly, should meet this situa- 
tion by a corresponding range of material in a given 
field of subject-matter. 


x 
CHECKED BY THE CRITERIA 


(1) The progressive schools were represented by 
the inclusion of the average of progressive school rec- 
ommendations; (2) the recommendations of expert li- 
brarians were included, averaged in H. W. Wilson 
Co. 1930 catalog list, and the inclusion of recom- 
mendations of the University of Chicago Historical 
Fiction List, the A.L.A. Catalog list (1926), and oth- 
ers; (3) what children read and like were included, 
particularly in certain course-of-study lists not here 
mentioned, and in the Tryon and Lingley list in their 
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text, American People and Nation—all of which fre- 
quencies were brought together in the completed 
tables; (4) fewer accounts, but more detailed and in- 
teresting ones, were represented by numerous biogra- 
phies, stories, books of historical fiction, and series 
volumes on various phases of our country’s life; (5) 
the judgment and experience of experts and up-to-date 
authors and authorities were represented by the most 
recent parallel texts, and by representative works of 
specialists in the different phases of the subjects cov- 
ered; (6) grade-placement to accord with the ability 
levels and interests of the pupils was secured by the 
laborious process of checking the grade recommenda- 
tions of all the progressive teachers’ lists, the best 
textbook bibliographies, and such grade-placement 
schemes as those of the Winnetka Graded Book List 
(junior high school), the University of Chicago High 
School List in Historical Fiction, and separate adult 
and children’s lists of the H. W. Wilson Co. Catalog 
and the American Library Association Catalog; (7) a 
proper balance between the size of the social science 
library (as well as a particular subject in that field, 
e.g., American history) as compared with the other 
curriculum subjects was provided, by the number of 
books recommended for each size of high school (5 
lists, according to enrollment), these numbers being 
generally in conformity to the percentages set up by 
the professional experts and secondary school accredit- 
ing agencies; (8) the works of frontier thinkers and 
scientifically selected subject-matter were represented 
by the Rugg books, texts by Tryon and Lingley, Beard 
and Bagley, and great American historians such as 
Francis Parkman, John Fiske, J. B. McMaster, and 
Edward Channing, as well as the Chronicles of 
America series, and a number of two-and-three-volume 
sets, by authors that are everywhere recognized as 
authorities in their respective fields (to be convinced 
of this, the careful reader need only pause to analyze, 
as he goes down the lists, the types and varieties and 
character of the books listed for the different sized 
high schools); (9) range of ability within a given 
group of pupils studying the same subject, and the 
principle of individual differences was provided for by 
the occasional overlapping of the junior and senior 
high school fields,* and by including in the junior 
high school lists several books written for the fifth 
and sixth grades; and, finally (10), the numerous re- 
cently published books and the variety of viewpoints 
given in the list include all the objectives set up in 
this study. 

In addition to the lists that have been given for 
senior and junior high schools, the smallest sized high 
school should, within three or four years, and the 
larger ones at once, have on hand in their libraries at 
least one copy of each of the following standard paral 
lel texts in American Problems: 


1. Burch and Patterson, Problems of American Democ 
racy. Macmillan. 

2. Williamson, Problems in American Democracy. Heath. 

3. Hughes, Problems of American Democracy. Allyn. 

4. Arnold, Problems of American Life. Row. 

5. Bowen, Social Economy. Silver. 

6. Greenan and Meredith, Everyday Problems. Houghton. 


In the same manner there should also be provided at 
least one copy of each of the following well-known 
texts in civics or citizenship: 

1. Magruder, American Government. Allyn. 

2. Woodburn and Moran, The Citizen and the Republic. 
Longmans. 

3. Foreman, The American Democracy. Century. 

4. Hughes, Textbooks in Citizenship. Allyn. 

5. Dunn, Community Civics. Heath. 

6. Hill, Community and Vocational Civies. Ginn. 


There are other good textbooks and source-books in 
these two fields available, especially on the junior high 
school level, that may well be utilized by the larger 
schools, 

The reason for including the above-named books in 
the American history list is that a proper grasp and 
interpretation of the history of our country calls for 
supplementary reading and reports on such topics as 
are found in these texts and references. 


XI 
Tue Reapinc IN THE Strupies 


Anyone conversant with the present-day trends in 
social studies instruction knows that the proper use 
of the high school library is just as important and 
perplexing a problem, and needs just as careful and 
scientific treatment and application, as does that of 
selecting on a scientific basis the materials that are 
to go into such a library. It has seemed advisable to 
the writer, therefore, to include in the study a chapter 
on “The Reading Problem in the Social Studies,” not- 
withstanding the fact that this has not been the main 
subject of the present investigation. 

It is universally recognized today that the proper 
use of the social studies library must be linked up with 
some sort of laboratory method, preferably in con- 
nection with the classroom library. In the application 
and use of the methods and materials worked out in 
the present study, the writer has utilized two classes 
in the Charlottesville High School and the seven ac 
credited high schools of Albemarle County, Virginia. 

While there are certain legitimate objections to the 
formal collateral reading report, as brought out by W. 
G. Kimmel in his bulletin, The Management of the 
Reading Problem in the Social Studies,® it is felt that 
the most serious of these objections is met by this pe- 
culiar type of report. Our results in the Albemarle 
County Schools, and in the other places in which this 
report has been used, according to the judgment of 
both teachers and students, justify the use we have 
made of it. A number of examples of pupils’ work with 
this sort of report were given. 

The present section has dealt only with the manner 
of reporting on collateral reading done, on how the 
teacher may check regularly upon the amount and na- 
ture of the reading done by the pupil, as well as what 
the pupil is getting out of that which he reads. There 
are many other phases, as we all know, to the library 
and reading problem, if we consider it in its complete- 
ness. 

Various other methods and devices for reading and 
for checking or reporting on reading done might be 
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discussed at this time. But, since the present problem 
and study have been concerned chiefly with research 
and with experimental work at first hand, it is the 
results of this research and of our own experimental 
practices in the Albemarle County and Charlottesville 
Schools that have been given. The results for the past 
three years—of standard tests, of our series of objec- 
tive tests, and of comparisons of schools using this 
scheme of reading and reports, with schools and classes 
that have not used it—have been constantly, uniform 
ly, and increasingly in favor of this method of check- 
ing in connection with the Unit System of Instruction. 


XII 
CoNCLUSIONS 


A. WITH RESPECT TO THE SOCIAL STUDIES LIBRARY AND 
ITS USE 

1. Only a small percentage of the schools have any 
thing like an adequate number of social science books 
in their libraries. This is certainly true of American 
history, which seems to have a larger allotment than 
any other social study. 

2. There is urgent need of a larger number of 
trained librarians and library courses in many schools. 
This was brought out by the writer’s personal visits, 
and also by numerous statements of teachers and li- 
brarians that were obtained from various sources. 

8. Of the social studies books in the libraries a 
great number were not suited to the pupils and needs 
of the schools. In many cases more than half the books 
were essentially “dead timber.” 

4. Of the books found in the libraries, some of them 
excellent references, many were not used. The writer's 
personal checking up over an extended period in such 
schools as the John Marshall at Richmond, the FE. C. 
Glass and R. E. Lee Junior at Lynchburg, and the 
Williamsburg and Newport News high schools re 
vealed this lack of use of many titles. Volumes costing 
as much as four and five dollars, in certain instances, 
had not been taken out by pupils in three years. If 
this is true in the larger schools, what of the smaller 
schools, that do not make so much use of the library? 

5. The facts brought out in point (4) above indi- 
cate that the textbook method is still the prevailing 
one in the average American second: ry school. 

6. Small and inadequate as the school libraries are, 
the American people are spending many millions of 
dollars on obsolete, too-advanced library material, or 
on books in other ways not suited to the pupils. 

7. The library equipment in the Southern States is 
considerably below that of the average of the country. 


B. WITH RESPECT TO OBJECTIVES OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


1. Social studies obiectives are not yet well worked 
out, especially for individual subjects, or units in a 
given course, but the general objectives are much more 
satisfactorily organized and integrated than are spe 
cific ones. 

2. Much valuable and promising work in the field 
of objectives has been done within the past five years. 


C. WITH RESPECT TO THE CRITERIA SET UP BY THE 
WRITER AT THE BEGINNING OF THE STUDY 


1. Every one of the criteria and factors set up has 
proved a valid one and the running of the book lists 
through the “gauntlet” of all the criteria has resulted 
in high correlation between the various criteria, as well 
as in making well-balanced library lists. 

2. The H. W. Wilson Company’s list and the “‘pro- 
gressive teachers” lists showed remarkably high cor- 
relation, and, therefore, may be considered as among 
the best single recommended lists available. 

3. The H. W. Wilson Company’s list (Catalog, 
1930) shows a remarkably high correlation with the 
composite of all the criteria set up, a positive correla- 
tion of at least .70, since about 350 of the 500 titles 
of the Senior high school list are identical in the two 
lists. 


D. WITH RESPECT TO PERSONS QUALIFIED TO CHOOSE 
LIBRARY BOOKS 


1. The average high school teacher is a poor judge 
of the proper social studies reading material for the 
pupils (e.g., Virginia and New York correlation lists). 

2. The “progressive teachers” (as judged by State 
Department experts and State Supervisors of Sec- 
ondary Education and of Social Studies) are well 
qualified to make a majority of the selection for their 
particular subjects. (The correlations between these 
“progressive” lists and lists according to other cri- 
teria, and with the final composite of the criteria, is 
convincing evidence of this fact.) 

3. The present prevalent method of choosing li- 
brary materials is essentially vicious, as well as un- 
scientific, because of the lack of qualifications for this 
service on the part of those who usually choose the 
books, to say nothing of other factors that enter in. 


E. WITH RESPECT TO THE TYPE OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
MATERIAL FOUND IN THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


1. Entirely too much reading and reference ma- 
terial is on the college level, too dry, difficult, and ad- 
vanced to meet well the needs of the adolescent group. 
This is revealed even in the recommendations as finally 
given in the composite lists. But this is not in any 
major sense the fault of the criterion of the “progres- 
sive teachers” and of other standards accepted in the 
study, but because suitable library material for the 
senior high school level, to a large extent, is not avail- 
able.© Is this not because the high schools have been 
(as indicated in the beginning of this thesis) in slavery 
to the textbook system of instruction, and have not 
made use of research, sources, and the library in gen- 
eral, as colleges have been doing from the first? The 
writer is thoroughly convinced that this is true. 

2. Because of the situation described in point (1) 
above, there is urgent need of the attention of social 
studies authorities and students being given to the 
problem of selecting suitable library materials for 
the high school level, particularly the senior high 
school level, 
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F. WITH RESPECT TO THE METHOD EMPLOYED 
BY THE WRITER IN ARRIVING AT THE 
FINAL RECOMMENDED LISTS 


1. The method is sound, as evidenced by the per 
sistence with which a majority of the books finally se- 
lected stood the test of all the criteria set up, and re- 
vealed high correlation between the various pairs of 
criteria, as well as between a single criterion, and the 
composite frequencies of all the factors and criteria 
applied, and should be applied at once to the selection 
of library lists for all the other social science sub- 
jects. But it calls for the coéperation of a larger num- 
ber of investigators, and for financial assistance that 
will make possible undivided, uninterrupted, and 
steady prosecution of the task to its completion. 

2. This method needs to be supplemented and the 
lists revised in the light of experience with the lists 
as here given or with any such lists made up in any 
other social studies field. 


Senor Hicu RecomMenvdep List 
Minimum Beginning List for High School of 75 
or less Students: 
1. Washington, Up from Slavery. Doubleday. 
2. Roosevelt, Winning of the West (Episodes). Putnam. 
3. *Parkman, Oregon Trail. Little. 
4. *Antin, The Promised Land. Houghton. 
5. *Garland, Son of the Middle Border. Macmillan. 
6. *Andrews, The Perfect Tribute. Scribner’s. 
7. Fiske, The Critical Period. Houghton. 
8. Churchill, The Crisis. Macmillan. 
9. Hart, Contemporaries (4 vol). Macmillan. 
10. Fiske, The American Revolution. Houghton. 
11. *Sparks, Expansion of the American People, Scott, 
Foresman. 
12. Drinkwater, Abraham Lincoln. Houghton. 
13. *Elson, Sidelights on American History. Macmillan. 
14, Wilson, Division and Reunion. Longmans. 
15. Elson, History of the United States. Macmillan. 
16. Bassett, Short History of the United States. Macmillan. 
17. Bogart, Economic History of the United States. Long- 
mans. 
18. Hart, Sourcebook of American History. Macmillan. 
19. *Jackson, Ramona. Little. 
20. Fiske, Old Virginia and Her Neighbors. Houghton. 
21. Churchill, The Crossing. Macmillan. 
22. *Sparks, The Men Who Made the Nation. Macmillan. 
23. *Franklin, Autobiography. (Riverside Series.) Hough 
ton. 
24. Muzzey, Readings in American History. Ginn. 
25. Riis, The Making of An American. Macmillan. 
26. *Hough, The Covered Wagon. Appleton. 
27. *Bacheller, 4 Man For the Ages. Bobbs. 
28. *Thwaites, The Colonies. Longmans. 
29. Parkman, Struggle for a Continent. Little. 
30. Parkman, Montcalm and Wolfe. Little. 
81. Paxson, Last American Frontier. Macmillan. 
82. *World Almanac. Press Pub. Co., N.Y. 
33. Wister, The Virginian. Grossett. 
34. *Kingsley, Westward Ho! Macmillan. 
35. Turner, The Frontier in American History. Holt. 
36. Beard and Beard, History of the United States. Mac 
millan. 
37. Muzzey, The History of the American People. Ginn. 
38. West, The American People. Allyn. 
39. Guitteau, History of the United States. Houghton. 
40. Fish, History of America, Am. Book Co. 
41. Bourne and Benton, American History. Heath. 
42. *Beard and Bagley, History of the American People. 
Macmillan. 
43. *Tryon and Lingley, American People and Nation. 
Ginn. 


44. *Leonard and Jacobs, The Nation’s History. Holt. 

45. *Barker, Dodd, Webb, Growth of a Nation. Row. 

46. Shortridge, History of the United States. Macmillan. 

47, 48, 49, and 50, Included in Hart Contemporaries and 
Elson, Sidelights on American History. Am. Book Co. 


For Schools of 75 to 250 Enrollment, in addition to the above 
minimum 50 volumes, the following: 


51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, a duplicate copy of each 
of Nos. 37 to 46, Inc. 

60. Hart, Formation of the Union. Longmans. 

61. Roosevelt, Autobiograph. Scribner's. 

62. Fiske, Discovery of America. Houghton. 

63. Addams, Twenty Years at Hull House. Macmillan. 

64. *Bok, Americanization of Edward Bok. Scribner’s. 

65. *Who’s Who in America. Macmillan. 

66. *Ford, Janice Meredith. Dodd. 

67. Dodd, Woodrow Wilson and His Work. Doubleday. 

68. Atherton, The Conqueror. Stokes. 

69. Beard, Rise of American Civilization. Macmillan. 

70. Tarbell, Life of Abraham Lincoln. Macmillan. 

71. Schurz, Henry Clay. 2 vol. Houghton. 

72. Lodge, Daniel Webster. Houghton. 

73. Paxson, Recent History of the United States. Houghton. 

74. Van Hise, Conservation of Natural Resources. Mac- 
millan. 

5. Parkman, La Salle and Discovery of the Great West. 
Little. 

. Rugg, A History of American Civilization. Ginn. 

- Riis, How the Other Half Lives. Scribner’s. 

. Cable, Old Creole Days. Scribner’s. 

. Schlesinger, New Viewpoints in 
Macmillan. 

. Fiske, Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. Hough- 
ton. 
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American History. 


For Schools 250 to 500 Enrollment: 


81-98. Two more duplicates of each of Nos. 37 to 46, In- 
clusive. 

99. Channing, Student’s History of the United States. Mac- 
millan. 

100. Hart, New American History. Am. Book Co. 

101. Latané, The American People. Allyn. 

102. Chadsey, Weinberg, and Miller, American in the Mak- 
ing. Heath. 

103. Cousins and Hile, American History. Heath. 

104. Gordy, History of the United States. Scribner’s. 

105. Fite, History of the United States. Holt. 

106. Lodge, Life of Washington. Houghton. 

107. McDonald, Documental Sourcebook of American His- 
tory. Macmillan. 

108. Bassett, Life of Andrew Jackson. Macmillan. 

109. Haworth, United States in Our Own Times. Scribner’s. 

110. Brigham, Geographical Influences in American History. 
Ginn. 

111. Beard, Contemporary American History. Macmillan. 

112. Lecky, The American Revolution. Appleton. 

113. Foreman, Advanced American History. Century. 

114. Coolidge, United States as a World Power. 

115. Dodd, Expansion and Conflict. Houghton. 

116. Fiske, War of Independence. Houghton. 

117. Schurz, Abraham Lincoln. Houghton. 

118. Lingley, Since the Civil War. Century. 

119. *Austin, Standish of Standish, Houghton. 

120. *Morgan, Our Presidents. Macmillan. 

121. Bradford, Lee the American. Houghton. 

122. Semple, American History and Its Geographical Condi- 
tions. Houghton. 

123. Latané, From Isolation to Leadership. Doubleday. 

124. Fish, American Diplomacy. Holt. 

125. Fiske, New France and New England, Houghton. 

126. Steiner, On the Trail of the Immigrant. Revell. 

127. Parkman, Pioneers of France in the New World. Little. 

128. *Roosevelt, The Rough Riders. Scribner’s. 

129. Morse, Thomas Jefferson. Houghton. 

130. Bradford, American Portraits. Houghton, 
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131. *Brigham, From Trail to Railway. 

132. *Hayes, Brief History of the Great War. Macmillan. 

133. Page, In Old Virginia. Scribner’s. 

134. Dodd, Jefferson Davis. McCrae Smith Co. 

135. Parkman, The Old Régime. Little. 

136. Becker, Beginnings of the American People. Houghton. 

137. *Iles, Leading American Inventors. Holt. 

138. Parkman, Half-Century of Conflict. Little. 

139. Bachman, Great Inventors and Their Inventions. Am. 
Book Co. 

140. *Scudder, Life of Washington. Houghton. 

141. Rhodes, History of the Civil War. Macmillan. 

142. Foreman, Our Republic. Century. 

143. White, A Certain Rich Man. Macmillan. 

144. Page, Red Rock. Scribner’s. 

145. Jenks and Lauck, The Immigration Problem. Funk. 

146. Prescott, Conquest of Peru. Burt. 

147. Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln, Harcourt. 

148. Muzzey, United States of America (2 vol.). Ginn. 

149. Hendricks, Life and Letters of W. H. Page. Doubleday. 

150. Day, History of Commerce. Longmans. 

151. Prescott, Conquest of Mexico. Burt. 


Additional for Schools of from 500 to 1,000 Students: 


152-200. Chronicles of America (1 set, 50 vol.). Yale Univer 
sity Press. 

201-206. Channing, History of the United States (6 vol.). 
Macmillan. 

207-216. Wilson, History of the American People (8 vol.). 
Collier’s, Harper's. 

217-218. Bryce, American Commonwealth (2 cop.). Macmil- 
lan. 

219-220. Hockett and Schlesinger, Political and Social His 
tory of the United States. Macmillan. 

221-230. McMaster, History of the People of the United 
States (1 set). Appleton. 

231-248. Two more duplicates of each of Nos. 37 to 46, Inc. 

249-261. Two more duplicates of each of Nos, 99 to 105, Inc. 

262. Muzzey, American History. Ginn. 

263. Roosevelt, The Naval War of 1812. Putnam. 

264. McMaster, United States in the World War. 

265. *Johnston, To Have and To Hold. Houghton. 

266. Laut, Pathfinders of the West. Macmillan. 

267. Morse, J. Q@. Adams. Houghton. 

28. Morse, John Adams, Houghton. 

269. Morse, Benjamin Franklin. 

270. Rugg, History of American Government and Culture. 


Ginn. 

271. Directors, Old South Leaflets. Old South Association, 
Boston. 

272. Parkman. Count Frontenac and New France. Little. 

273. Ford, The True George Washintgon. Lippincott. 

274. Thayer, Roosevelt. Grossett or Houghton. 

275. *American Yearbook. Appleton. 

276. Bradford, Union Portraits. Houghton 

277. Roosevelt, American Ideals. Putnam. 


278. Andrews, United States in Our Own Times. Lippincott. 

. Paxson, The New Nation. Houghton. 

280. Gerard, My Four Years in Germany. Doran. 

281. *Barton, Story of the Red Cross. Appleton. 

282. Irving, Life of Columbus, Burt. 

283. Wister, The Seven Ages of Washington. Macmillan. 

284. Latané, United States and Latin America. Doubleday. 

285. Bradford, Portraits of American Women. Houghton. 

286. Tufts, The Real Business of Living. Holt. 

287. Davis, The Roots of the War. Century. 

288. Johnson, Union and Democracy. Houghton. 

289. Wilson, War Addresses (Most Notable Addresses). 
Stokes. 

290. Wells, Industrial History of the United States. Mac 
millan. 

291. Magruder, John Marshall. Houghton. 

292. Hosmer, Samuel Adams. Houghton. 

293. Callendar, Economic History of the United States. 

294. Parker, Seats of the Mighty. Appleton. 

295. *Price, The Land We Live In. Dodd. 

296. Page, The Old South. Scribner's, 


297. *Hall and Chester, Panama and the Canal. Newson. 

298. Steiner, From Alien to Citizen. Revell. 

299. Paxson, History of the American Frontier. Houghton. 

300. Bassett, Our War With Germany. Knopf. 

301. Coman, Industrial History of the United States. Mac- 
millan. 


For Schools Above 1,000 Enrollment: 


302-330. The American Nation Series (28 vol.). Harper’s. 

331. *World Book. W. F. Quarrie Co. 

332-339. Rhodes, History of the United States (8 vol.). Mac- 
millan. 

340-368. Three more duplicates of each of Nos. 37 to 46. 

369-387. Three more duplicates of Nos. 99 to 165, Inc. 

388-395. Schouler, History of the United States. Dodd. 

396-408. *Halsey, Great Epochs in American History. Funk. 

409. *Twain, Life on the Mississippi. Harper’s, 

410. Burgess, The Middle Period. Scribner’s. 

411. Burgess, Civil War and the Constitution (2 vol.). Serib- 
ner’s. 

412. Burgess, Reconstruction and the Constitution. Scribner’s. 

413. *Humphrey, Women in American History. Bobbs. 

414. Drinkwater, Robert E. Lee. Houghton. 

415. Harper’s Atlas of United States History (Fox). Har- 
per’s. 

416. Bowers, Jefferson and Hamilton. Houghton. 

417. Jones, Caribbean Interests of the United States. 

418. Hulbert, Paths of Inland Commerce. (Historic High- 
ways.) A. H. Clark. 

419. Ashley, American History. Macmillan. 

420. Bowman, The New World. World Book Co. 

421. Sumner, Andrew Jackson. Houghton. 

122. *Husband, Americans by Adoption, Little. 

423. Taussig, Tariff History of the United States. Putnam. 

124. Dewey, Financial History of the United States. Long- 
mans. 

125. Pupin, From Immigrant to Inventor. Scribner's. 

426. Ford, The Honorable Peter Sterling. Holt. 

427-433. *Cooper, Leather Stocking Series. Putnam. 

434. Churchill, Richard Carvel. Macmillan. 

135. Barstow, The Civil War. 

436. Barstow, The Westward Movement. 

437. Barstow, A New Nation. 

438. Barstow, Progress of a United People. 

139. Fisher, The Colonial Era. Scribner’s. 

140. *Sanford, Story of Agriculture in the United States. 
Heath. 

441. Parkman, Rivals for America. Little. 

442. Burke, Conciliation with America, Any good English 
Classic. 

1443. Barrows, History of the Philippines. World Book Co. 

444. *McKinley, Coulomb, Gerson, School History of the 
Great War. Am. Book Co. 

115. Faulkner, Economic History of the United States. Mac- 
millan. 

446. *Morris, Heroes of Discovery in America. Lippincott. 

447. *Morris, Heroes of Progress in America. Lippincott. 

148. Hart, The Monroe Doctrine, An Interpretation. Little. 

449. Jenks, The Trust Problem. Doubleday. 

450. Fairchild, Immigration. Macmillan. 

151. Fiske, American Ideals. Houghton. 

152. Roosevelt, Thomas Benton. Houghton. 

153. Darrow, Masters of Science and Invention. Harcourt. 

154. Bradford, Confederate Portraits. Houghton. 

155. Fish, Development of American Nationality. Am. Book 
Co. 

156. Shepherd, Hispanic Nations of the New World. Yale 
Univ. Press. 

157. Seymour, Diplomatic Background of the World War. 
Yale Univ. Press. 

458. Sullivan, Our Times—Turn of the Century. Scribner's. 

159. *Bishop, Panama, Past and Present. Century. 

160. *Elper, Life of Clara Barton. Macmillan. 

461. White, Woodrow Wilson. Houghton. 

162. Shippee, Recent American History. Macmillan. 

463. *DuPuy, Uncle Sam’s Modern Miracles. Stokes. 

464. *Dawson, A Confederate Girl’s Diary. Houghton. 
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. Andrews, Colonial Period. Holt. 

*Pageant of America (14 vol.). Yale Univ. Press. 
*Shaw, Story of a Pioneer. Harper's. 

Charnwood, Abraham Lincoln. Holt. 

. Haskin, The American Government. Lippincott. 

. Parkman, Conspiracy of Pontiac. (Dritton, Everybody's 
Lib.) 

Thompson, Alice of Old Vincennes. Grossett. 

- Van Tyne, Causes of War of Independence. Houghton 
Mahan, Influence of Sea Power on History. Little. 

. Mahan, Sea Power in Relation to War of 1812. Little. 

. Bowers, The Tragic Era. Houghton. 

- *Quick, Vandermarck’s Folly. Bobbs. 

Foster, American Diplomacy in the Orient. Houghton. 
*Barstow, Explorers and Settlers in America, 
*Parton, Captains of Industry. Houghton. 

Coman, Economic Beginnings of the Far West. Mac 
millan, 

. Webster, Bunker Hill Oration, 
Speech, ete. 

"Bond, Inventions of the Great War. Century 

Bryan, Sam Houston, 

Bassett, Expansion and Reform. Longmans. 

Ford (Henry), My Life and Work. Doubleday. 
Damer, When the K.K.K. Rode. 

. Nicolay, Our Nation in the Building. Century. 

Fiske, Hlow the United States Became a Nation. 

. Tyler, Patrick Henry. Houghton. 

United States Census Abstract. 

Thayer, John Hay. Houghton. 

5. Smith, Commerce and Industry. Holt. 

Moore, Principles of American Diplomacy. Warper’s. 
Brawley, History of the American Negro. Macmillan. 
Du Bois, The Negro. Holt. 

Farrand, Development of the United States. Woughton 
. Parkman, Fighters for Peace. Century. 

. Brown, Stephen A. Douglas. 

Riis, The Battle With the Slum. 

*Fernandez, Brief History of the Philippines. World 
Book Co. 

*Braithwaite, Story of the Great War. Stokes. 

Pryor, Reminiscences in Peace and War. Macmillan. 
Channing, Hart, Turner, Guide to American History 
Ginn. 

Southworth and Cramer, Great Cities of the United 
States. Iroquois Pub. Co. 

Bullard, Diplomacy of the Great War. Macmillan. 

9. Merwin, Thomas Jefferson. Houghton, 

. Haworth, George Washington. Farmer. Bobbs. 

Moore, Industrial Industry of the United States. 
Kemmerer, 4.B.C. of the Federal Reserve. Princeton 
Univ. Press. 

. Beard, Short History of American Labor Movement. 
Doran. 

Kent, The Great Game of Politics. Doubleday. 
Adams, History of the Foreign Policy of the 
States. Macmillan. 

West, American History and Government. Allyn. 
Fiske, Beginnings of New England. Houghton. 
Bruce, Women in the Making of America. Little. 
Fisher, Resources and Industries of United States, Ginn 
. Bishop and Keller, Industry and Trade. Ginn. 
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Junior Hien Scuoor, Recommenvden Lists 
American Hisrory 


I. Minimum List for Schools of 75 or less Enrollment 
(Nos. 1 to 6, Inc., Parallel Texts) 

. Elson, United States—Its Past and Present. Am. Book 
Co. 

. Beard and Bagley, History of the American People 
Macmillan. 

. Chadsey, Weinberg, and Miller, America in the Making 
Heath. 

. Leonard and Jacobs, The Nation’s History. Holt. 

5. Tryon and Lingley, American People and Nation, Ginn 
. West and West, Story of Our Country. Allyn. 


. Earle, Home Life in Colonial Days. Macmillan. 
. Hale, Man Without a Country. Little. 

. Roosevelt’s Letters to His Children. Century. 

. Dana, 7 
. Earle, Child Life in Colonial Days. Macmillan. 

. Hagedorn, Boy’s Life of Roosevelt. Harper's. 

. Cooper, Last of the Mohicans. Putnam. 

. Nicolay, Boy’s Life of Lincoln. Century. 

. Roosevelt and Lodge, Hero Tales of American History. 


‘xo Years Before the Mast. Houghton. 


Century. 


i. Hart (ete.), How Our Grandfathers Lived, Macmillan. 


Karle, Stage Coach and Tavern Days. Macmillan. 


. Meadowcroft, Boy’s Life of Edison. Harper's. 

. Bolton, Girls Who Became Famous. Crowell. 

20. +Roosevelt, Stories of the Great West. Century. 
. Tappan, American Hero Stories. Houghton. 


tHill, On the Trail of Grant and Lee. Appleton, 
tLarcom, A New England Girlhood. Houghton. 


. Cody, Adventures of Buffalo Bill. Harper's. 

. Bolton, Poor Boys Who Became Famous. Crowell. 

26. Hart and Hazard, Colonial Children. Macmillan. 

. Hart and Stephens, Romance of the Civil War. Mac 


millan. 


28. Carpenter, North America. Am. Book Co. 

. tEggleston, Beginners of a Nation. Appleton. 

. White, Daniel Boone, Wilderness Scout. Doubleday. 

. Hart and Hill, Camps and Firesides of the Revolution 


Macmillan. 


. Tappan, Heroes of Progress in America. Houghton. 

. Gordy, American Beginnings in Europe. Scribner’s. 

. Eastman, Indian Boyhood, Little. 

. Hasbrouck, The Boy’s Parkman. Little. 

i. Tappan, Letters from Colonial Children. Woughton. 

7. tBok, A Dutch Boy Fifty Years After. Seribner’s. 

. Coffin, Old Times in the Colonies. Harper's. 

. MeMurray, Pioneers of the Rocky Mountains and West. 


Macmillan. 


. MeMurray, Pioneers of the Mississippi Valley. Macmil- 


lan. 


. Wade, Pilgrims of Today. Little. 

. Nicolay, Boy’s Life of Grant. Century. 

. tSchultz, With the Indians in the Rockies. Houghton. 
. Evans, America First. Bradley. 


(Stockton, Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coasts, Gros- 
sett, 

tHough, The Covered Wagon. Appleton. 

tPage, In Ole Virginia. Scribner's. 


. tSecudder, Washington (Riverside Lit. Series). Hough- 


ton. 


. +Wister, The Virginian. Macmillan. 
50. 


tKingsley, Westward Ho! Scribner’s. 


IT. For Schools of 75 to 250 Enrollment, in Addition to the 


51 


. Bourne 


. Latané 


. Guitteau, Our United States. 
. Eggleston, Our First Century. 

. Vollintine, The Making of America. Ginn. 
. Root, Nathan Hale. Macmillan. 

. Dix, Soldier Rigdale. Macmillan, 


Above Minimum 50 Volumes, the Following: 


to 56, inclusive, a duplicate copy of each of Nos. 1 
to 6, inclusive (and nos. 57-65 following, as parallel 
texts). 


. Halleck, History of Our Country for Higher Grades. 


Am. Book Co. 
and Benton, History of the United States. 


Heath. 


. Burnham. Making of Our Country. Winston. 
. Gordy, History of the United States. Scribner's. 
. Mace and Bogardus, History of the United States. 


Rand. 


. Robbins, School History of American People. World 


Book Co. 
and TLatané, 
Americans. Allyn. 


American History For Young 


. Woodburn and Moran, Llementarly History and Gow 


ernment. T.ongmans. 
Marshall, American History. Macmillan. 
Silver. 
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71. Faris, Makers of Our History. Ginn. 

72. Sabin, On the Plains with Custer, Lippincott. 

73. Sabin, Buffalo Bill and the Overland Trail. Lippincott 
74. Roosevelt, Ranch Life and Hunting Trail. Century. 
15. Gordy, Stories of American Explorers. Scribner's. 
76. Beard and Bagley, Our Old World Background. 

millan. 

. Page, Two Little Confederates. Scribner's. 

78. tJackson, Ramona, Little. 
79. Altscheler, J/unter of the 


Mac 


Hills, Appleton, 


80. - » The Young Trailers. Appleton. 

81. , Riflemen of the Ohio, Appleton. 

82. ——, The Texas Scouts, Appleton. 

83. » The Wilderness Road, Appleton. 
84. ——, The Great Sioux Trail. Appleton. 
85. ——, Last of the Chiefs. Appleton. 

86. , The Forest of Swords, Appleton. 

Il. For Schools of From 250 to 500 Enrollments: 


87-104. Three more duplicates of each of Nos. 1 to 6, in 
clusive. 

105-124. ‘Two more duplicates of each of Nos. 57 to 66. 

125. +Harte, Luck of Roaring C amp. Houghton. 

126. Sabin, On the Plains With Custer. 1 Appincott. 


127. Sabin, Gold Seekers of ’49. Lippincott. 

128. +Thompson, Alice of Old Vincennes. Grossett. 

129. tlles, Leading American Inventors. Holt. 

130-141. {Halsey, Great Epochs in American History. Funk. 
142. +Parton, Captains of Industry. Houghton. 

143. Meeker, O2-Team Days. World Book Co. 

144. Pumphrey, Pilgrim Stories. Rand. 


145. Coffin, Boys of ’76. Harpers. 

146. Eggleston, Stories of Great Americans. Am. Book Co. 

147. Stone and Fickett, hve ryday Life in the Colonies 
Heath. 

148. Drake, Pioneer Life in Nentucky. Clark & Co. 

149. Abbott, Ait Carson. Dodd. 

150. Brooks, Story of Cotton and Development of Cotton 
States. 

151. Brooks, Story of Corn and the Westward Migration. 

152. Eggleston, History of United States and Its People. 
Am. Book Co. 

153. Roulhac-Hamilton, Life of R. BE. Lee. 

154. Custer, Boots and Saddle, Harpers, 

155. London, Call of the Wild. Grossett. 

156. Nida, Dawn of American History in Europe. Macmillan. 

157. Hall, Our Ancestors in Europe. Silver. 

158. Du Puy, Uncle Sam’s Modern Miracles. Stokes. 

159. Eggleston, The Hoosier School-Boy. Scribners. 

160. Grinnell, Story of the Indian, Appleton. 

161. Eggleston, The Hoosier Schoolmaster. Scribners. 

162. Holland, Historie Girlhoods. Macrae. 

163. Holland, Historie Boyhoods. Macrae. 

164. {Mitchell, Hugh Wynne. Century. 


IV. Additional fer Schools of from 


165-176. Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, Compton. 

177-194. ‘Three more duplicates of each of Nos. 
clusive. 

195-214. Two more duplicates of each of Nos. 57 
clusive. 


1 to 6, in 


to 66, in- 


215. Logie, From Columbus to Lincoln. Lyons. 

216. » From Lincoln to Coolidge. Lyons. 

217. Farle, Colonial Days in Old New York. Empire Stats 
Pub. Co. 

218. Mace-Petrie, American School History. Rand. 

219. Mace, School History of the United States. Rand. 

220. Nicolay, Boy’s Life of Lafayette. Century. 

221. Wade, Wonder Workers, Little. : 

222. +Darrow, Masters of Science and Invention. 

223. Johnston, Famous Discoverers and Explorers, Double 

224. Lamprey, Days of the Leaders. Stokes. 

225. ——, Days of the Colonists, Stokes. 

226. ——, Days of the Pioneers, Stokes. 

227. — " Days of the Builders, Stokes. 

228. McNeil, Fighting with Fremont, Dutton. 


500 to 1,000 Students: 


229 


230. Tappan, Story of Our Constitution, Lothrop. 

231. Knapp, America, The Great Adventure. Knopf. 

232. +Haworth, George Washington, Farmer. Bobbs. 

233. +Bennett, Barnaby Lee. Century. 

234. (Parkman, Heroines of Service. Century. 

235. +Adams & Foster, Heroines of Modern Progress. Mac- i 
millan. 

236. +Bruce, Women in the Making of America, Little. aa 

237. Janvier, Aztec Treasurer House. Harpers. 

238. tHough, North of ’36. Appleton. 

239. Wilson, The White Indian Boy. 

240. Turner, Life of Gen. John Sevier. Neale Publishing Co. ae 

242. +Boyd, Marching On. Scribners. ey 

243. +Boyd, Drums. Scribners. 

244. Jenks, When America Was New. Crowell. ie 

245. Lawler, Story of Columbus and Magellan. Ginn. ee 

246. Sabin, Boy’s Book of Border Battles, Lippincott. 

247. Herdman, Story of the United States. Stokes. NR 

218. Hebard, Pathbreakers from River to Ocean. A. H. 
Clark. 

249. Byrne, Messer Marco Polo, Macmillan. iad uy 

250. Hough, Story of a Cowboy. Appleton. 

251. Bridges, Young Folks’ Books of Discovery. Little. ; 

252. Bailey, Bread Stripes and Bright Stars. * 

253. Pratt, De Soto, Marquette and La Salle. Or ide 

254. Shaw, Discoverers and Explorers. Am. Book Co. a 

255. +Shaw, Story of a Pioneer. Am. Book Co. zy 

256. Collum, The Voyagers. Macmillan. 

257. Morrow, We Must March. Morrow. Aaja’ 

258. Usher, Story of the Pilgrims. Macmillan. 

259. Crawford, Social Life in Old New England. 

260. Fraser, Story of John Paul Jones. Barse and Hopkins. se 

261. Eggleston, Long Knives. Lothrop. % 

262. Bowlus, Log Cabin Days in Indiana. Bobbs. % 

263. Singmaster, Boy at Gettysburg. Houghton. A, 

204. Nicholson, Story of Divie. 

265. Custer, Tenting on the Plains. Harpers. im 

266. Garland, Boy Life on the Prairie. Harpers. Ys 

267. Tomlinson, Scouting on the Border. Appleton. i 

268. Schultz, My Life as an Indian. Houghton. t 

269. Sandburg, Abe Lincoln Grows Up. Fe 

270. Oleott, Good Stories for Great Birthdays. Houghton. ee 

271-277. Cooper, Leather Stocking Series. i. 


278, 


a est Colonial Fights and Fighters. Appleton. 


tKipling, Captains Courageous, Doubleday. 


279. Roosevelt, Diaries of Boyhood and Youth. Scribners. 
280. Brooks, Historic Americans. Crowell. 
281. Borup, A Tenderfoot with Peary. Stokes. i 
282. Wade, Our Little Philippine Cousin. Little. i 
283. Dyer, Ben, The Battle Horse. Holt. Br. 
281. Howells, Stories of Ohio. Am. Book Co. ; 
285. Gore, Boyhood of Lincoln. Bobbs. ai 
286. Corby, Story of Crockett, Barse and Hopkins. we 
287. Kaler, With Perry on Lake Erie. Wilde. 
288. Blanchard, Girl of ’76. Wilde. 
289. ‘Tomlinson, Stories of the American Revolution. Apple- ie} 
ton. 
290. Sword of Liberty. Century. 
291. Carlton, Story of thea Declaration of Independence. 
Scribners. 
292. +Holliday, Women’s Life in Colonial Days. Cornhill. 
293. White, Blazed Trail. Doubleday. 
294. Rolt-Wheeler, Coming of the Peoples. Doubleday. A! 
295. +Johnston, The Great Valley. Little. 
296. Wade, The Coming of the White Man. Wilde. 
297. Bacon, English Voyages of Adventure and Discovery. 
298. Johnston, Our Little Viking Cousin. Page. 
299. Rolt-Wheeler, Quest of the Western World. Double- 
day. 
300. Wheeler, Buffalo Days. Bobbs. BR 
301. Munroe, With Crockett and Bowie. Scribners. 1 
302. Stengel, Story of Mary Lyon. , 
303. Tomlinson, Young Peoples’ History of American Revo- me 
lution, Appleton. 
304. Major, Story of Benjamin Franklin. Barse & Hopkins. 9 
305. MacElroy, Work and Play in Colonial Days. Macmillan. 2 
306. Warren, Little Pioneers. 
307. Stories Retold from St. Nicholas, Century. ; 
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308. +Munroe, Flamingo Feather. Harpers. 

309. Fennimore, Peeps at History—America. A. 
Black. 

310. Marshall, Story of the United States. Doran. 

311. Barber, Young People’s History of United States. 
Stokes Co. 


and C. 


V. Additional for Schools of Above 1,000 Enrollment: 


312-322. Another set of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 

323-347. Four more duplicates of each of Nos. 1 to 6, in- 
clusive. 

318-377. Three more duplicates of each of Nos. 57 to 66, 
inclusive. 

378-391. Pageant of America (1 set, 14 vols.). 

392. Burnham, Our Beginnings in Europe and America. 
Winston. 

393. a First Voyages of Glorious Memory. A. and C. 
Black. 

394. Higginson, Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers. 
Longmans. 

395. Griffis, Young Peoples’ History of the Pilgrims. Hough 
ton. 

396. Guerber, Story of the Thirteen Colonies. Am. Book Co. 

397. Hart (and others) Source Readers in American His- 
tory (3 vol.). Macmillan. 

398. Drake, Making of Virginia and the Southern Colonies. 
Scribners. 

399-402. Hart, Contemporaries (4 vol.). Macmillan. 

403. Williams, Stories of Early New York History. Serib 
ners. 

404. Barr, The House on Cherry Street. Dodd. 

405. +Burnaby, Travels Through the Middle Settlements. 
Newgate, London. 

406. Smeds, Memorials of a Southern Planter. J. 
Co. 

407. Thompson, Stories of Indiana. Am. Book Co. 

408. Bechdolt, When the West Was Young. Century. 

409. Brooks, First Across the Continent. Scribners. 

410. Laut, Pioneers of the Pacific Coast. Glasgow, Brook & 


Pott & 


Co. 

411. Nida, Following the Frontier. Macmillan. 

412. Parkman, California and Oregon Trail. Crowell. 

413. Rolt-Wheeler, Book of Cowboys. Lothrop. 

414. +White, The Forty-Niners. Yale Univ. Press. 

415. Bush, A Prairie Rose. Little. 

416. Cather, Oh Pioneers! Houghton. 

417. Hough, Passing of the Frontier. Yale Univ. Press 

418. Twain, Roughing It. Harpers. 

419. Rugg, Changing Civilization in Modern World. Ginn. 

420. Wildman, Famous Leaders of Industry. Page. 

421. Darrow, Boys’ Own Book of Great Inventions. Mac 
millan. 

422. Paine, The Old Merchant Marine. Yale Univ. Press. 

423. Spears, Story of the New England Whalers. Macmillan. 

424. Bagby, Old Virginia Gentleman. Scribners. 

425. Dodd, Cotton Kingdom. Yale Univ. Press.t 

126. Harland, Carrington of High Hill. Scribners. 

427. Eastman, Soul of the Indian, Houghton. 

428. Moors, Life of Abraham Lincoln. Houghton. 

429. ——, Life of Christopher Columbus. Houghton. 

430. Eggleston, Stories of American Life and Adventure. 
Am. Beok. Co. 

431. Brooks, True Story of Abraham Lincoln. Lothrop. 

132. Perry and Beebe, Four American Pioneers. Am. Book 
Co. 

433. Lindsay, Daniel Boone, Backwoodsman. Lippincott. 

134. Baldwin, Abraham Lincoln. Am. Book Co. 

435. Evans, America First. Scribners. 

436. Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Houghton. 

437. Brooks, Master of the Strong Hearts. Dutton. 

438. Tomlinson, Scouting with Daniel Boone. Grossett. 

439. Knipe, Girls of ’64. Macmillan. 

440. Knipe, Maid of ’76. Macmillan. 

441. Dix, Blythe McBride. Macmillan. 

442. Holland, The Blue Heron’s Feather. Lippincott. 

443. Parish, Man With the Iron Hand. Houghton. 

444. Taggart, A Pilgrim Maid, Doubleday. 

445. Tomlinson, The Young Rangers. Wilde. 


446. +Fiske, War of Independence. 
447. +Page, Red Rock, Doubleday. 
448. Altsheler, Lords of the Wild. Appleton. 


449. ——-, Masters of the Peaks. Appleton. 
150. ——, Rulers of the Lakes. Appleton. 
451. ——, Shadow of the North. Appleton. 
452. ——, Sun of Quebec. Appleton. 


153. Oertel, Jack Sutherland. Crowell. 

454. Smith, Boys of the Border. Little. 

155. Curtis, Little Maid of Old Philadelphia. Penn. 

156. Goss, Jack Gregory. Crowell. 

157. Lisle, Diamond Rock. Harcourt. 

458. Mason, Tom Strong, Washington’s Scout. Holt. 

459. Mitchell, Venture in 1777. Jacobs & Co. 

160. Seaman, The Sapphire Signet. Century. 

161. Seawell, Paul Jones. Appleton. 

162. Seawell, Imprisoned Midshipman. Appleton. 

163. Skinner, Silent Scot. Macmillan. 

164. Thompson, The Green Mountain Boys. Burt. 

465. Tomlinson, Washington’s Young Aids. Wilde. 

466. Grosvenor, Strange Stories of the Great Valley. Har- 
pers. 

467. Kaler, Benjamin of Ohio. Am. Book Co. 

468. McNeil, Totem of Black Hawk. Dutton. 

469. Henty, Under Drake’s Flag. Scribners. 

470. Davidson, Source Textbook in American History. 

171-500. The remaining 29 books to make out 500, may be 
taken from those marked with a star (*) in the Senior 
High School List of Table XXVII, and not found in 
this list, since they are also choice books for the Junior 
High School pupils, or for the most advanced of them. 


* These are also recommended for the Junior High School. 

t These are also recommended for Senior High School. 

t Mainly for Teechers. 

* These conclusions are further confirmed by the writer's 
knowledge of conditions and interests affecting the choice of 
library materials in Virginia, and by a checking-up on a 
number of these points with school officials and others fa- 
miliar with the factors which have contributed to the pres- 
ent library situation. 

Duplicate parallel texts should be added in successive 
years until there is at least one such book for every five 
students in class. 

*See Good, C. V., The Supplementary Reading Assign- 
ment (Warwick and York, Baltimore, 1927), pp. 58, 82, 103, 
104, 116, 129, 150, 175, and the whole of Chapter xv1. 

*This feature (point 9) is forcibly brought out by the 
number of individual books that are recommended for both 
levels (marked *), and by listing in each senior group a 
few junior high school books for the slower pupils and 
in the junior high school lists several titles that represent 
the senior high school level chiefly. Three years’ experience 
in the Albemarle County Schools (Va.) has demonstrated 
the value and soundness of this method. The scarcity of 
duplication also leaves space for a wide variety, to suit 
individuals. 

° Publications of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, No. 4, McKinley Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Octo 
ber, 1929. 

*In addition to the “college” books, there is likewise a 
superabundance of discarded and obsolete or out-of-date 
textbooks on the shelves of the high school library. 


“Disarmament or Disaster” is the rather startling title of 
J. William Terry’s article in the October issue of the North 
American Review and is born of trepidation over German 
repudiation of the disarmament provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles and the reéstablishment of armed forces. If Ger 
many rearms, then France will increase her already for 
midable army; Italy will likewise plunge headlong into the 
game and Great Britain will adopt an intense building pro 
gram. One can not even imagine the result of this frightful 
race for armaments. It would mean impotency if not death 
for the League of Nations if the coming conference does not 
insist on limitations, uniform, universal, and proportionate. 
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Recent Happenings in the Social Studies 


By Com™Mirree or Current INFORMATION ON THE NATIONAL CoUNCIL FoR THE SociAL STUDIES 
W. G. Kimmel, Chairman 


An excellent recent study by Arthur W. Clevenger and 
Charles W. Odell, High School Libraries in Illinois (Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin 
No. 57, 1931. Pp. 41), reports data for about three-fourths of 
the four-year accredited high schools, not including those 
in Chicago. Data in terms of median numbers of titles which 
are of interest to social-studies teachers are summarized 
from Tables I and II as follows: 


TaB_e I 
SociaL Srupres TitLes in ScHoor 


Libraries Used Only by High | Libraries Used by Elemen- 
School Pupils | tary and High School 


Pupils 

Size of Social | Social 

School | Studies Studies 
1-99| 2.4 2.0 00 
100-299 1.6 27 1.2 17 
300-499 1.1 .20 .6 18 
500-999 9 | 07 
1000— 1.2 .20 6 
Total 17 | 9 18 


The number of social-studies titles ranks second in the list 
for all subjects; this number is exceeded only by English 
titles. 

Median amounts spent for different types of materials 
are: 


Taste II 


MeEpIAN EXPENDITURES'IN SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Libraries Used Only | Libraries Used by 
by High School Elementary and 
Pupils High School Pupils 
Books other than ency- 
clopedias........ 94¢ 44¢ 
Dictionaries and ency- 
clopedias........ 19¢ 16¢ 
Magazines and News- 


Only 42 per cent of persons acting as librarians had had any 
training beyond the high school; 20 per cent of the replies 
contained no answer presumably because persons acting in 
this capacity were not regarded as deserving of the title 
of librarian. Only about one of every four librarians were 
reported to have had any library training, and of this small 
number 45 per cent had received less than five hours of 
special training. 


Howard E. Wilson and Bessie P. Erb, in “A Survey of 
Social-Studies Courses in 301 Junior High Schools,” School 
Review xxxiv (September 1931), 497-507, report the re- 
sults of a questionnaire investigation made in 1930. Of the 
junior high schools in thirteen states which furnished usable 
data, slightly more than one-third of the schools are located 
in Massachusetts and California, Data are summarized in 
three tables. American history is usually taught either 
separately with varying allotments of time or in connection 
with fusion courses which draw heavily on the same con- 
tent. European background is found in only a small per- 
centage of the schools, usually when it is not included in the 
elementary schools. Ancient history is still found in the 
ninth grade, usually in eastern states. Geography is fre- 
quently taught as a required course in the seventh grade, 


and is frequently found in the eighth grade. Civics is offered 
in all grades at the junior high school, and in varying com- 
binations in different programs. Fusion courses in some 
form are found in 67 schools in the seventh grade, in 65 
in the eighth grade, and in 35 schools there are required 
fusion courses in the ninth grade. The authors reach the 
conclusions (1) that while there is little agreement concern- 
ing courses and plans of organization of content, geography 
is still most frequently found in the seventh grade, American 
history in the eighth grade, and civics in the ninth grade, (2) 
that there is a willingness to experiment in the selection and 
organization of content, and (3) that there is more interest 
in fusion courses today than fermerly. “Fusion courses, 
however, vary greatly in character and merit, and there is 
little to indicate whether the idea of fusion is a basic ad- 
vance or only another of the fads which come and go with 
succeeding generations.” 

One of the developments in recent years which is attract- 
ing considerable attention is the publication of workbooks, 
which vary somewhat in approach and content from the 
manuals which were in vogue just prior to the “turn of 
the century.” T. V. Goodrich, in “Is the Workbook a Neces- 
sity or a Luxury? A Questionnaire Report,” School Execu- 
tive’s Magazine tw (April 1931), 359-61, 396, summarizes 
“opinions of 245 users of workbooks on such matters as the 
strength or weakness of this form of instructional material 
and conditions favorable or unfavorable to its successful 
use.” Data for the social studies include: (1) 103 of the 245 
schools reporting are now using history workbooks, the 
second largest number for all subjects; (2) 80 of the 245 
schools are using geography workbooks; (3) 17 of the schools 
report that the use of workbooks in history, and 22 in geog- 
raphy, has been abandoned; (4) 24 schools report difficulty 
in finding satisfactory workbooks for both history and geog- 
raphy; (5) in reply to the question: “In general, how much 
of a contribution to education is the modern workbook?” 
the following data are summarized: 

No. of Times 
Estimate of Value Checked 
a. Absolutely essential to an efficient school 


b. Very useful. Pupil at a disadvantage with- 


c. Useful in the main but not a necessity. Pu- 
pils not greatly handicapped without it ..... 127 
d. Limited usefulness. Work planned by teacher 
e. Educationally unsound. Worse than useless. . 1 
Many opinions of administrators and supervisors are cited. 
A. W. Elliott, in “This Workbook Craze: The Educational 
Value of the Workbook,” School Executives Magazine, 1 
(September 1931), 19-20, 38, raises and answers certain per- 
tinent questions concerning the the value and usefulness of 
workbooks, and concludes that the use of the word “craze” 
is unwarranted, and the term “workbook” is a misnomer. 
Such materials may make a valuable contribution. 


George F. Howe, in Journal of Geography, xxx (October, 
1931), 298-304, reports “A Study of Children’s Knowledge 
of Directions.” The subjects of the experiment were about 
1,800 children in the kindergarten through the sixth grade 
in three schools in New Britain, Connecticut. Each child 
was tested individually with normal-school students assisting 
the teacher. Mimeographed sheets containing four sets of 
cross-lines corresponding to cardinal points of the com- 
pass, with space for the recording of reasons given by pupils, 
and directions were provided. Pupils were taken out of doors 
in the sunlight and asked to point in different directions, 
with reasons. The same procedure was repeated indoors. 
Pupils in the third grade and above were “asked to point 
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to the direction east on a wall map.” Data are summarized 
in three tables. Conclusions are as follows: (1) Children 
do not know directions as well as had commonly been sup- 
posed. (2) Children do not acquire a knowledge of directions 
to any great extent outside of the school, before taking up 
the study of geography, as shown by the fact that from 
the kindergarten through the second grade there were more 
who did not know directions than those who did. (3) In 
grades three through six more children were right than 
wrong but there was a large number of errors. This would 
tend to show that children have not been taught directions 
systematically, thoroughly, and accurately. (4) Children 
seem to have acquired wrong associations in determining 
directions, thinking in terms of local objects rather than 
natural phenomena . (5) Boys apparently know direc- 
tions better than girls. However, this difference may be more 
apparent than real. 


W. A. Dakin, in Journal of Geography xxx (October 
1930), 296-98, presents a series of topics for class lessons 
in the “Use of Wall Maps in Teaching Geography.” Sug- 
gestions on methods are offered. The same author, in 
“Sources of Geographical Information,” in the same issue, 
pp. 294-96, presents lists of questions and suggestions for 
the use of publications, maps, and pictures. 


The Ability of Children in Map Reading; An Analysis 
of the Skills Involved and Suggestions for Their Develop- 
ment (New York City: Board of Education, Bureau of 
Reference, Research and Statistics, Educational Measure- 
ments, No. 16, Nov., 1930. Pp. 16), is a report of an investi- 
gation made to determine the skills involved in map read- 
ing, to measure these skills, and to suggest methods for im- 
provement in instruction. The subjects were 680 pupils. 

The data are based on a multiple choice test of fifty-two 
items dealing with latitude and longitude, directions, use 
of legend (scale, color to represent land elevation, size of 
printing and symbols), interpretation of special maps, rea- 
soning on probable effects from causes revealed by a map. 
Results, remedial suggestions, and gradation of skills are 
given for each group of skills. “Latitude is read more easily 
by children than longitude.” “Frequent comparisons between 
pictures of the geographical feature and its symbol,” is 
one of the remedial suggestions offered. The compilation of 
a list of symbols in common use with a view toward a pos- 
sible standardization of some of them for use in elementary 
textbooks is suggested as a worth-while study. 


Read Bain, in “High School Sociology,” in High School 
Teacher vin (April 1931), 134-37, 152-55, presents a serious 
indictment of the social problems courses on the ground 
that courses of study and textbooks are: (1) “bookish and 
pedantic,” and (2) “are overwhelmingly concerned with the 
abnormal aspects of social life.” He disapproves of the ab- 
normal approach because pupils are immature and at an 
age when ideals and emotional patterns are being defined. 
Teachers of these courses are usually poorly trained in 
sociology and are only a little more mature mentally and 
often less mature emotionally than the average twelfth- 
grade pupil. There are many possibilities for misunderstand- 
ing and disapproval of the course by parents. Pupils in 
these courses “are encouraged to think of social problems 
in moralistic, not scientific, terms.” “The teacher partially 
trained in sociology is likely to see social problems in terms 
of good and bad, to be profoundly hopeful or painfully 
hopeless.” Objectives are mentioned briefly, and a suggestive 
course of study of four parts and eighteen major divisions 
or chapters is outlined in some detail. Emphasis is placed 
throughout upon analyses of the local community, with con- 
siderable field work which is intended “to develop in the 
student a scientific socialized habit of mind.” A critical 
estimate of methods and the training of teachers introduces 
the discussion of methods. Methods become mechanical and 
magic formula. Many teachers are lacking in qualities which 
will enable to enliven the educational process. Conerete 
content and the development of concepts, the laboratory 
method and laboratory classroom, with suggestions for equip- 


ment, are recommended. The author is frank and vigorous 
in his criticisms and recommendations. 


Katherine Bradford Henderson, The Teaching of Citizen- 
ship: Federal and State Constitutions (Austin, ‘Texas: State 
Department of Education Bulletin, Vol. vu, No. 2, 1931. 
Pp. 65), is intended for use in high schools. It has apparent- 
ly been written to comply with a legislative enactment, 
which requires instruction in the federal and state constitu- 
tions “for at least one-half hour each week of the school 
year, or at least one hour each week for one-half of the 
school year, or the equivalent thereof,” and the passing of 
a satistactory examination as a prerequisite for graduation 
from high schools in Texas. The pamphlet is divided into 
three parts. Methods and devices are described in the first 
part; the Morrison technique is described in considerable 
detail. Part 1m includes five units: “The Federal Government 
Under the Constitution,’ “The American Citizen,” “State 
Government,” “County and rura: communities,” and “Muni- 
cipal organization.” ‘The first sid third units are subdivided 
into “blocks.” Part m1 conta'.is a series of aids for teachers 
and pupils, which will be ex’ ce:uely useful for busy teachers. 


Sound Motion Pictures as a Factor in Education, a 
“Report of the sound motior picture demonstration held at 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C., July 7-10, 
1931, under the direction of a committee of experts chosen 
by the Office of Iducation in the Department of the In- 
terior,” includes a description of the demonstration, in- 
cluding the sound pictures by Dr. Clyde Fisher, The Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, Dr. W. W. Atwood, Presi- 
dent of Clark University, and Professor Henry Johnson, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, prepared by the 
Fox Film Corporation. Samples of the items used in five 
tests are included. Results in the form of pupil preferences, 
and comments of pupils and adults are presented. The aver- 
age gain in points per pupil in final scores over initial 
scores varies from 10.7 to 24.6. “On the final tests, after 
seeing the pictures, the boys and girls made an average gain 
of more than 88 points on all five tests, which is a gain of 
about 19 points on each test. Since there were 50 questions in 
each test, this is a gain of 38 per cent.” Copies of the Report 
may be obtained from the Fox Film Corporation, 850 ‘Tenth 
Ave., New York City. 


“Required Civics in Michigan,” School Review xxxtx 
(October 1931), 561-64, includes the complete text of a new 
law in Michigan, with editorial comment on the tendency 
“to control the curriculum of the schools through legisla- 
tion.” Certain data are quoted from the study by Flanders, 
and extensive quotations from an unpublished study by 
Professor Newton Edwards, which brings data from Flan- 
der’s study down to date, are included. Teachers of the 
social studies in particular and all persons interested in 
the welfare of public education should read this editorial 
comment, which touches upon one of the most controversial 
and most important problems which confronts the public 
schools at the present time. 


W. E. Belleau, in “State Regulation of Private Schools,” 
School and Society xxxiv (September 26, 1931), 436-40, in- 
cludes brief summaries of statutory requirements in twenty- 
four states for the teaching of civics, the constitution, and 
patriotism. The teaching of patriotism is required in Kansas, 
New York, and South Dakota. Instruction in the Constitution 
of the United States is required at different grade levels in 
the following states: California, Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, and West 
Virginia. Such instruction is implied in the statutes of sev- 
eral other states. Eight states also require instruction in 
the state constitution. Instruction in civics, citizenship, civil 
government, or duties of citizenship is required at different 
grade levels in thirteen states. 


The Wiedefeld-Walther Geography Test (World Book 
Co., 1931), developed by M. Theresa Wiedefeld and E. 
Curt Walther, “is designed to provide an inventory of 
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pupils’ achievements in the several phases of geography 
as usually taught in Grades 4 to 8.” Part 1, “Study Abilities 
in Geography,” includes a reading test of 16 items of the 
multiple-choice type, an organization test of 8 items each 
of which provides for more than one answer, and a test on 
map and graph reading containing 14 figures, 2 pictures, 
and 44 questions. Part mu, “Geography Information,” in- 
cludes an association test of 30 items on the vocabulary of 
geography, a test of 20 items on geographical relationships 
and a test of 54 items on place geography including maps 
of the Western and Eastern Hemispheres, the United States, 
and Europe. There are two forms of the test. The authors 
report that the items in the test items were selected “on the 
basis of an analysis of 43 courses of study and of seven 
of the newest series of geography texts.” Practically all 
the words, aside from technical terms, fall within the first 
4,000 of Thorndike’s Teachers’ Word Book. The test is a 
reconstruction of an earlier one administered to 60,000 ele- 
mentary school pupils and several hundred high school and 
normal school students, The reliability of the test, as indi- 
cated by the correlation between the two forms, varies from 
.80 for 58 cases in the fourth grade to .95 for the sixth and 
seventh grades with 103 and 135 cases respectively. 


History Teaching and School Textbooks in Relation to 
International Understanding (Reading List No. 29, March 
4, 1931), compiled by Mary Alice Matthews, Librarian of 
the Carnegie Kndowment for International Peace Library 
(700 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C.), is a selected bibliog- 
raphy of books, pamphlets, and articles in periodical litera- 
ture. This fourteen-page pamphlet lists titles of publica- 
tions in English, French, and German, with brief annota- 
tions, descriptive quotations, and citations to reviews for 
many titles. The titles are representative of all points of 
view, including patriotic groups, organizations interested in 
the peace movement, militarists and pacifists, in their propa- 
ganda and its relationships to history textbooks and the 
teaching of history. The bibliography brings together a list 
of titles, many of which are probable unknown to a large 
number of teachers of history. It is an indispensable publica- 


tion for those teachers who wish to be informed concerning 
all aspects of this important phase of history teaching as 
well as the ubiquitous and sometimes subtle propaganda of 
interested groups. 


During the past decade increasing attention has been 
given to adjusting new students in their college environ- 
ment and to the selection and organization of content for 
introductory courses in the different fields of knowledge. 
Ruth E. Seeger has compiled Orientation Courses: An An- 
notated Bibliography (Bibliographies in Education, No. 2, 
1931. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, Bureau of 
Educational Research. Pp. 39), which includes a_ wide 
range of volumes and periodical articles on methods of 
study and courses developed in terms of integrated sub- 
ject matter. ‘Titles on the introduction and adjustment of 
the student to college life are not included. The annotations 
are descriptive rather than critical. Author and subject 
indices are appended. Price, 35 cents. 


The American Observer, edited and published by Walter 
E. Myer with the aid of an editorial board including Charles 
A. Beard, Harold G. Moulton, David S. Muzzey, and E. A. 
Ross, is a new weekly magazine intended to give pupils an 
impartial presentation of current national and international 
affairs. An analysis of opinion on current affairs as re- 
flected in the press will also be provided. Edmund Duffy 
of the Baltimore Sun contributes a weekly cartoon. The 
issue of September 30 contains eight pages, including one 
page entitled “Review of the Week” and another “On Books 
and Magazines.” David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 
contribute a third page entitled “Social Science Back- 
grounds.” The other pages contain news items on a variety 
of subjects. There are also quotations from and summaries 
of articles from recent issues of Economic Geography, The 
American Journal of Sociology, and American Political 
Science Review, Eleven copyrighted photographs, Duffy’s 
cartoon, and a cartoon reproduced from a daily newspaper 
are included in this issue. The place of publication is 3418 
Fourteenth Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Book Reviews 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR HARRY J. CARMAN AND J. BARTLET BREBNER, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Cyrus Hall McCormick, Seed Time, 1809-1856. By William 
T. Hutchinson, with a Foreword by William E. Dodd. 
The Century Company, New York, 1930. x, 493 pp. 

Robert Feke, Colonial Portrait Painter. By Henry Wilder 
Foote. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1930. 
xix, 223 pp. 

William Stewart Halsted, Surgeon. By W. G. MacCallum, 
with an Introduction by Dr. W. H. Welch. The Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1930. xvii, 241 pp. 

Henry White, Thirty Years of American Diplomacy. By 
Allan Nevins. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1930, xii, 
518 pp. 

Charles W. Eliot, President of Harvard University 1869- 
1909, By Henry James, Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton, 1930, Two volumes Vol. I, xvi, 382 pp. Vol. II, vi, 
393 pp. 

Steaming Up! By Samuel M. Vaucalin and Earl Chapin 
May. Brewer and Warren Inc., New York, 1930, 298 pp. 

High Stakes and Hair Trigger, The Life of Jefferson Davis. 
By Robert W. Winston. Henry Holt and Company, New 
York, 1930. vi, 306 pp. 

The Life of Miranda, By William Spence Robertson, The 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1929. 
Two volumes. Vol. 1, xviii, 327 pp. Vol. 1, x, 306 pp. 
These volumes embrace a wide range of personalities 

and interests. With one exception they are the product of 

scholarly craftsmen intent on truthful portraiture. Without 


recourse to the methods employed by the jazz-scandal- 
mongering school of biography to attract the public, these 
craftsmen each in his own way relate the life story of a 
human being—of his excellencies and insufficiencies, his as- 
pirations and struggles, his hopes and despairs, his achieve- 
ments and failures. Moreover, the historical stage on which 
the subject of each of these biographies played his life réle 
is not neglected. 

Professor Hutchinson’s volume, the first of a projected 
two-volume work on McCormick, not only traces the life 
of the great inventor, manufacturer, and promoter to 1858, 
but the story of the invention and evolution of the reaper. 
Access to the vast storehouse of materials in the Chicago 
library of the McCormick Historical Association has facili- 
tated the author’s work. The first ten chapters, or approxi- 
mately half, of the volume are largely devoted to an account 
of McCormick’s life and activities in the Valley of Virginia. 
Here he was born of Presbyterian parents and here he 
fashioned the machine which ultimately was to revolution- 
ize the production of grain and to bring him a fortune. 
The second half of the volume deals with McCormick's ac- 
tivities in the West, especially his work as a promoter and 
manufacturer and with his invasion of the Old World for 
the purpose of building up an overseas market. In order 
that the picture might be complete, Professor Hutchinson 
has necessarily given much space to the details of me- 
chanical construction and to the legal battles which Mce- 
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Cormick fought with rivals. The concluding chapter “Mc- 
Cormick and His Reaper in Retrospect” constitutes an ad- 
mirable summary of McCormick’s contribution to American 
civilization prior to the Civil War. Professor Dodd’s inter- 
retative foreword adds to the value of this “veritable store- 
ouse of American economic history.” 

Mr. Foote’s volume is extremely worth while for a number 
of reasons. First it summarizes the slow and tentative de- 
velopment of art in English Colonial America prior to the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Secondly it records all 
that is known of the greatest colonial portrait painter be- 
fore Copley. In the third place it catalogues about sixty-five 
portraits attributed to Feke and gives full-page illustra- 
tions of thirty-six of these. Incidentally the illustrations 
contain reproductions of many portraits never before pub- 
lished. Finally the volume contains a pedigree of Feke 
with notes on the Barbadoes branch of the family and a 
genealogical chart. Mr. Foote modestly states that his volume 
on Feke is not definitive. Be that as it may, he has given us 
the nearest full-length biographical portrait of Feke that 
has as yet been published. ‘The book is not only the work 
of a discriminating scholar but a model of fine workman- 
ship on the manufacturing side. 

Perhaps no American surgeon was better known by his 
achievements than Dr. Halsted, who was for over thirty 
years professor of surgery at Johns Hopkins. In the volume 
here reviewed Dr. McCallum, friend and colleague, tells the 
story of Dr. Halsted’s life—of his family, his education, his 
activities in New York where he developed the use of co- 
caine anesthesia, and above all of his remarkable work at 
Baltimore. It is no dry recital, but rather a sympathetic 
account of a great personage to whom the world is in- 
debted for his surgical discoveries and inventions. The in- 
troduction by Dr. Welch who was intimately associated 
with Dr, Halsted during the greater part of his professional 
life helps the reader to appreciate the true greatness of the 
man whose memory this book is intended to perpetuate. 
Every person who desires to better understand the diplo- 
matic history of the Old World and New for the last fifty 
years should read the brilliant biography by Allan Nevins 
of Henry White, whom Col. E. W. House stamped as “the 
most accomplished diplomatist this country has ever pro- 
duced.” Participator in the Venezuela dispute, the negotia- 
tions attendant upon the Spanish-American War, the Isth- 
mian Canal and the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, the Boxer Re- 
bellion, and the complicated quarrel with Canada over the 
Alaskan boundary, ambassador to Italy and later to France, 
and one of the American Peace commissioners at the close 
of the World War, White enjoyed an extraordinary diplo- 
matic career. In preparing this volume Professor Nevins 
not only had access to the archives of the State Department 
but to the papers of Theodore Roosevelt, Henry Cabot 
Lodge and Henry White himself. The unbiased reader of 
the book is bound to agree with the author’s prefatory 
statement that the material he has unearthed throws light 
upon practically every one of the diplomatic events to 
which White was a party. If for no other reason the book 
is a distinct contribution to our diplomatic history for the 
insight it gives of the Paris Peace Conference and the double 
crossing attitude and activity of many prominent persons 
who were either delegates to that conference or as private 
citizens were interested in its work. 

Every educator and every lover of good literature should 
read the biography of President Eliot by Mr. James. It is 
no mere chronicle of Eliot’s achievements but rather a de- 
lineation of his character and personality. In these pages 
background does not smother. Indeed there is only enough 
background to help the reader understand more clearly the 
kind of man Eliot was. Mr. James had the Eliot papers 
at his disposal and drew upon them freely. Throughout 
both volumes he has, wherever possible, let Eliot speak for 
himself. The ten appendices added to the second volume in- 
clude the curriculum of Harvard College for the first term 
of the year 1868-1869; an analysis of eight of the leading 
Eastern colleges as to teaching staff, electives, and enroll 
ment; a comparison of the graduate schools of Harvard 
and Johns Hopkins for the vears 1876-1908; a tabular com- 
parison of the growth of Harvard with other collegiate in- 


stitutions during Eliot’s administration, a list of the volumes 
of the Five-Foot Bookshelf; a list of the degrees conferred 
upon Eliot; a bibliography of Eliot’s principal writings 
chronologically arranged; and a list of Eliot’s portraits. 
Both volumes are illustrated. 

The Vauclain volume is autobiographical. It is the fa- 
miliar story of the self-made man blessed in this particular 
case with a superabundance of physical energy and more 
than average intellectual capacity. Rugged individualism 
stands forth on every page and the reader soon discovers 
that Mr. Vauclain is not over-sympathetic with labor unions 
or with some of the more recent trends in the direction 
of labor control over industry. Nor has he any use for em- 
ployers’ associations which resort to “an outrageous black- 
ball system.” The place of the engineer in our economic sys- 
tem is especially stressed, and one concludes that Mr. Vau- 
clain believes that the engineer is vastly more important 
to society than the banker. Naturally the volume contains 
many references to railroading and to the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works of which Mr. Vauclain has for many years 
been the head. The passages describing the relation of Mr. 
Vauclain and his business concerns to the World War are 
illuminating. The story is told with gusto and _ therefore 
constitutes sprightly reading. 

Those who have read Judge Winston’s Life of Andrew 
Johnson will want to read his companion volume on Jef- 
ferson Davis for the Davis volume is done with the same 
thoroughness, originality, and personal detachment which 
characterized its predecessor. The account throughout is 
based largely on source material and much attention is de- 
voted to background or environmental factors. The first one 
hundred and fifty pages of the book cover the years 1808- 
1861 and the remainder are devoted to the period of stress 
and strain which did not come to an end for Davis until 
1889. No one who peruses these unbiased pages can fail 
to agree with Judge Winston that pride and self-will were 
the rocks upon which the President of the Confederacy 
hurled himself to destruction. Davis, the author quite rightly 
asserts, was a secessionist but not a traitor. He failed, as 
did many of his followers, to see that the type of civiliza- 
tion which he championed was fast becoming a thing of the 
past. A somewhat narrow legalist in outlook, he failed to 
sense the spirit of the times, or sensing it, ignored it. The re 
sult was untold misery and suffering for himself and for the 
land he loved. Yet, as Judge Winston points out, the resolute 
Davis never could see that he was in any way responsible 
for the course of events that brought on the Civil War and 
the horrors of Reconstruction. Other biographies of Davis 
have been written and still others undoubtedly will be, 
but it is doubtful if any will give a clearer and fairer ac- 
count of the High Priest of the Confederacy than has Judge 
Winston. 

Professor Robertson’s splendid biography of Francisco de 
Miranda, precursor and Knight-errant of Spanish American 
liberty deserves more space that is possible within the limits 
of these pages. Miranda, who participated in the struggle 
for the independence of the United States, the French Revo- 
lution and in the emancipation of South America, was easily 
one of the outstanding figures of his age. And on these 
pages he lives again. We find him touring the United States 
from 1783 to 1784 for the purpose of enlisting aid for the 
liberation of South America. In the voluminous records 
which he always kept he recorded his impressions of what 
he saw and heard. General Knox, for example, he rated as 
second only to Washington for his grasp of things military. 
His relations with Alexander Hamilton and the latter’s in- 
terest in Miranda’s projects constitute a hitherto little ex- 
ploited phase of MHamilton’s activities. From America 
Miranda went to Europe, where he snubbed Lafayette, was 
entertained by the composer Haydn and the autocrat Cath- 
erine IT, and attracted the attention of Pitt and Napoleon. 
His subsequent adventures including his attempts to free 
Venezuela from Spanish rule, his relations with Simon 
Bolivar and his ignominious death in prison are admirably 
depicted in these volumes. For the historian and especially 
for the busy teacher of history Professor Robertson’s last 
chapter “The Man and His Role in History” is especially 
iluminating.—C, 
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The Evolution of England: A Commentary on the Facts. By 
James A. Williamson. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1931. 
590 pp. 


Writing for “the reader who is not a professed student 
of history,” Dr. Williamson presents the main lines of Brit- 
ish development, emphasizing geographic, economic, and 
psychological determinants. His highly selective method per- 
mits full treatment of the topics chosen, and leaves a total 
impression of continuity. In the especially difficult enter- 
prise of describing the transition from the eighteenth century 
to the present time, the book is more successful than any 
short history known to the reviewer. The author’s specialty, 
the Elizabethan period, fulfils expectation. Other high points 
are an original geographical interpretation of the campaign 
of Hastings, explanations of the psychology of the Roman 
citizen and the medieval serf, and sketches of outstanding 
personalities, notably Charles II, Disraeli, and Gladstone. 
Dr. Williams does not shirk the obligation of personal judg- 
ments implied in his sub-title. Although orthodox on sea 
power and in suspicion of abstract political theories, he is 
never the official English spokesman one suspects sometimes 
in Professor Trevelyan and others. He is detached from all 
parties and panaceas, whether eighteenth century aris- 
tocracy, nineteenth century democracy, or twentieth century 
socialism. His grave concern as to the future of England 
and suspicions of her economic instability have been substan- 
tiated by events since the book went to press. 

The style is clear, animated, and flavored with sardonic 
irony: “It was quite incredible that there could really be 
slaves in cotton mills; the principles of 1688 forbade such 
a thing any nearer than the sugar plantations,” or again, 
in explaining the Whig nobles’ dislike of the elder Pitt; “He 
was not descended from the spoilers of the monasteries, but 
only from an Indian profiteer under Queen Anne.” There 
are no cheap bids for popularity. The appeal is to unspe- 
cialized but solid intelligence, to the civilized amateurs who 
give solidity to the English book market. A selected and 
annotated bibliography would have increased the book’s 


value for this audience, of whose existence in the United 
States publishers are generally sceptical. It is to be hoped 
that The Evolution of England will have a circulation which 
will disturb this scepticism and encourage the production of 
similar books for those who, like the reviewer, are not his- 
torical specialists but readers of history unsatisfied by the 
usual American output of textbooks, pre-digested outlines, 
and technical monographs. 
Emery Nerr 
Columbia University 


World Politics in Modern Civilization. By Harry Elmer 
Barnes. Alfred A. .inopf, New York, 1930. xliii, 608 pp. 
In his customarily vigorous manner Professor Barnes in 

this volume presents what he conceives to be the contribu- 
tions of nationalism, capitalism, militarism, and imperialism 
to human culture and international anarchy. He begins by 
describing the motives for the old colonial movement and 
gives a brief but clear analysis of the dynamic forces behind 
the expansion of European control and civilization. Then, 
in two excellent chapters, he outlines the chief economic, 
cultural, and institutional changes resulting from the Com- 
mercial Revolution and the transit of European ideals and 
methods. 

The second part of the book is devoted to the rise and 
influence of the eras of capitalism and imperialism. After 
discussing the Industrial Revolution, the growth of Big 
Business, and establishment of world trade as factors of a 
general Capitalistic Revolution, Professor Barnes devotes 
a long chapter to the important social and political changes 
occasioned by the advent of the capitalist régime. National- 
alism is next treated and its degeneracy into hundred-per- 
centism depicted. Finally, there is a valuable summary of 
the effects of capitalism and imperialism on the natives in 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America, and on the European and 
American exploiters, 

The first chapter of Part u1 is one of the best in the 
volume. Entitled “The War Complex in Contemporary Cul- 
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ture,” it presents well-reasoned and convincing arguments 
to show the fundamental artificiality of the so-called biologi- 
cal, psychological, sociological, economic, and_ political 
causes of war. The factors that helped to bring on the 
World War in particular are then described, and the in- 
tricate diplomacy of the critical month in the summer of 
1914 discussed. 

The fourth part of the book dissects the fiction of the 
Holy War that had found credence in the Allied countries. 
President Wilson, the Secret Treaties, and the war propa- 
ganda are, of course, severely criticized, and the mockery 
of the war-time shibboleths exposed. The last section of the 
work deals with the “attempt to salvage the wreck of Eu- 
rope.” In it are discussed the questions of war guilt, repara- 
tions, and war debts, from Professor Barnes’ well-known 
point of view. There is an excellent chapter on the League 
of Nations and another stimulating one on the peace move- 
ment “from Kant to Kellogg.” Although the author con- 
siders the League to be “virtually as impotent in curbing 
militarism and navalism as in ending capitalism or imperi- 
alism,” he does regard it as at least “the most useful and 
promising political entity in existence in relation to inter- 
national affairs, and the only apparent hope of securing a 
better set of conditions in the immediate future.” The con- 
cluding chapter of the volume advocates a “sensible” and 
“liberal” foreign policy for the United States, marked by 
a recognition that “war can be ended only by frankly fac- 
ing and eliminating the leading causes of armed conflict: 
nationalism, imperialism, armaments, secret diplomacy, false 
conceptions of national honor, and the like.” 

It would be a great step forward in the direction of world 
peace and harmony, were it possible to make every thinking 
adult read in this interesting, sensible, and concise analysis 
of our twentieth-century civilization in the making. The 
outlook for the future then might be somewhat brighter. 

Watrer C. Lancsam 

Columbia University 


Books on History and Government* 
Published in the United States from 
August 15 to October 10, 1931 


Lisrep spy CHaArtes A. Covtoms, Px.D. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


Adams, James L. The epic of America. Boston: Little 
Brown; 441 pp.; $3.00. 

Bisbee, William H. Through four American wars. Boston: 
Meador Pub. Co.; 281 pp.; $2.50. 

Bolton, Herbert E. Outpost of Empire; the story of the 
founding of San Francisco: N.Y.: Knopf; 372 pp.; $5.00. 

Carpenter, Helena L. Legends of Virginia. Richmond, Va.: 
Garrett & Massie; 81 pp.; $2.00. 

Chapin, Lon F. Early days in Iowa. Pasadena, Calif.: South- 
west Pub. Co., 525 E. Colorado St.; 240 pp.; $2.50. 

Chapman, H. C., and Whitney, O. C. The history of our 
nation. Boston: Houghton Mifflin; 611 pp.; $1.72. 

Cremer, Henry. Available sources for the study of American 
history from the southern point of view. Indiana, Pa.: 
R. S. Grose Pr. Shop; 11 pp. 

Dally, Nathan. Tracks and trails; incidents in the life of a 
Minnesota territorial pioneer, Walker, Minn.: Cass County 
Pioneer; 138 pp.; $1.00. 

Danton, George H. The culture contacts of the United States 
and China, 1784-1844. N.Y.: Columbia Univ. Press; 147 
pp. (14 p. bibl.) ; $2.00. 

Embree, Edwin R. Brown America; the story of a new race. 
N.Y.: Viking; 317 pp. (10 p. bibl.) ; $2.50. 

Hariot, Thomas. A brief and true report of the new found 
land of Virginia |fac-simile of the 1588 quarto]. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: Edwards Bros. ; $6.00. 

Hicks, John D. The populist revolt; a history of the Farm- 
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ers’ Alliance and the People’s Party. Minneapolis: Univ. of 
Minn. Press; 486 pp. (18 p. bibl.) ; $4.00. 

Kelty, Mary G. The story of the American people. Boston: 
Ginn & Co.; 671 pp.; $1.40. 

Kibler, J. L. The cradle of the nation; Jamestown, Williams- 
burg, and Yorktown [Virginia]. Richmond, Va.: Garrett 
& Massie; 64 pp.; 50 cents. 

Laut, Agnes C. Pilgrims of the Santa Fe. N.Y.: Stokes; 
373 pp.; $3.50. 

Lesesne, Thomas P. History of Charleston County, S.C. Gal- 
veston, Texas: A. H. Cawston, P.O. Box 681; 369 pp.; 
$10.00. 

Lloyd, Thomas W. History of interesting places on the Sus- 
quehanna trail. Williamsport, Pa.: Coleman Distribution 
Service; 78 pp.; 75 cents. 

Marchand, Sidney A. The story of Ascension Parish, Louisi- 
ana. Baton Rouge, La.: J. E. Ortlieb Pr. Co., 218 Laurel 
St.; 194 pp.; $2.00. 

Martin, Asa EK. History of the United States; Vol. 2, 1865- 
1931. Boston: Ginn & Co.; 824 pp. (15 p. bibl.) ; $3.80. 
Mitchell, George S. Textile unionism and the South. Chapel 

Hill, N.C.: Univ. of N.C. Press; 101 pp.; $1.00. 

Murray, Louise W., editor. Selected manuscripts of General 
John S. Clark relating to the aboriginal history of the 
Susquehanna. Athens, Pa.: Soc. for Pennsylvania Archeol- 
ogy; 166 pp. 

Oberholtzer, Fllis P. A history of the United States since 
the Civil War in 5 vols. Vol. 4, 1878-1888. N.Y.: Macmil- 
lan; 754 pp.; $5.25. 

Randolph, Vance. The Ozarks; an American survival of 
primitive society. N.Y.: Vanguard; 319 pp.; $5.00. 

Rugg, Harold O. An introduction to problems of American 
culture. Boston: Ginn & Co.; 632 pp.; $1.96. 

Sanchez, Nellie V. Stories of the states; tales of early ex- 
ploration and settlement. N.Y.: Crowell; 390 pp.; $2.50. 
Shafto, Mary E. Pupils’ history of their community. N.Y.: 

Teachers College, Columbia University; 13 pp.; 25 cents. 

Sherwin, Oscar. Benedict Arnold, patriot and traitor. N.Y.: 
Century Co.; 405 pp. (11 p. bibl.) ; $4.00. 

Sioussat, Annie L. Old Baltimore. N.Y.: Macmillan; 263 pp.; 
$3.50. 

Smith, Tevis C. Frontiers’ generation [History of Brown 
County, Texas]. Brownwood, Texas: Author; 63 pp.; 50 
cents. 

Thorning, Joseph F. Religious liberty in transition; a study 
of the removal of constitutional limitations on religious 
liberty [ete.], Ist series, New England. N.Y.: Benziger 
Bros.; 258 pp. (10 p. bibl.) ; $2.50. 

Thompson, Charles W. The fiery epoch, 1830-1877. Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Bobbs Merrill; 367 pp.; $3.00. 

Warren, Charles. Jacobin and Junto; Early American poli- 
tics as viewed in the diary of Dr. Nathaniel Ames, 1758- 
1822. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press; 330 pp.; $3.50. 

Way, William, Jr. The Clinchfield Railroad; the story of 
a trade route across the Blue Ridge Mountains, Chapel 
Hill, N.C.: Univ. of N.C. Press; 317 pp. (7 p. bibl.) ; 
$5.00. 

ANCIENT HISTORY 

Brodeur, Arthur G. The pageant of civilization [ Ancient his- 
tory]. N.Y.: McBride; 564 pp. (26 p. bibl.) ; $6.00. 

Buckland, W. W. The main institutions of Roman private- 
law. N.Y.: Macmillan; 422 pp.; $5.00. 

Coulomb, Charles A. Illustrated study guide, for the grades 
and junior high school; ancient and medieval history; the 
European background. Phila.: McKinley Pub. Co.; 80 pp. 

Laing, Gordon J. Survivals of Roman religion. N.Y.: Long- 
mans; 270 pp. (5 p. bibl.) ; $1.75. 

Mackay, Ernest. Report on excavations at Jemdet Nass, 
Iraq. Chicago: Field Museum; $2.00. 

Miller, William M. Baha’ism, its origin, history, and teach- 
ings. N.Y.: Revell; 214 pp.; $2.00. 

Olmstead, Albert T. History of Palestine and Syria to the 
Macedonian conquest. N.Y.: Scribner; 696 pp.; $7.50. 

Quennell, M., and Quennell, C. H. B. Everyday things in 
archaic Greece. N.Y.: Putnam; 216 pp.; $2.50. 

Schneider, Herman. The history of world civilization from 
prehistoric times to the Middle Ages. 2 vols. N.Y.: Har- 
court; 928 pp.; $10.00 set. 


Showerman, Grant. Rome and the Romans; a study of the 
ancient Roman civilization. N.Y.: Macmillan; 664 pp. (3 
p- bibl.) ; $5.00. 

Tacitus, Cornelius. The histories, bks. 4, 5; The Annals, bks. 
1-3 | Loeb class. Library]. N.Y.: Putnam; 648 pp.; $2.50. 

Wells, J., and Barrow, R. W. A short history of the Roman 
Empire. N.Y.: Dial Press; 399 pp.; $3.00. 

Wrench, Jesse E. The march of civilization; ancient, medi- 
eval, and modern world. N.Y.: Scribner; 873 pp.; $2.20. 


ENGLISH HISTORY 


Hartley, Dorothy, and Elliot, M. M. Life and work of the 
people of England; a pictorial record ... 11th to 13th 
centuries. 

—— —. Life and work of the people of England; 18th 
century. N.Y.: Putnam; 125, 125 pp.; $1.25 each. 

Lipson, Ephraim. The economic history of England. Vols. 
2 and 3. The age of mercantilism. N.Y.: Macmillan; 472, 
547 pp. (22 p. bibl.) ; $5.00. 

Milner, Frederic. Economic evolution in England. N.Y.: 
Macmillan; 463 pp.; $2.75. 

Oliver, Frederick S. The endless adventure; personalities 
and politics in eighteenth century England. 2 vols. in 1. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin; 769 pp. ; $7.50. 

Parry, Sir Edward Abbott. The persecution of Mary Stew- 
art. N.Y.: Scribner; 380 pp.; $5.00. 

Ryan, John, Irish monasticism; origins and early develop- 
ment. N.Y.: Longmans; 442 pp.; $6.00. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Barnes, Maude F. Renaissance vistas. N.Y.: Wm. F. Pay- 
son ; 230 pp.; $2.00. 

Friedell, Egon. A cultural history of the modern age; Vol. 
2, bk. 2, Baroque and rococo; from the Thirty Years’ War 
to the Seven Years’ War; Bk. 3, Enlightenment and revo- 
lution; from the Seven Years’ War to the Congress of 
Vienna, N.Y.: Knopf; 476 pp.; $5.00. 


MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES: ATTENTION! 


The next regular meeting of your organization will 
be held in connection with the meeting of the 
American Historical Association at Minneapolis, 
December 28, 29, and 30, 1931 


PROGRAM FOR THE DECEMBER, 1931 
MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
December 28, 1931 


Section Meeting 
General Topic: The Teaching of History in 
Foreign Lands. 


1. The Teaching of History in the Secondary Schools 
of France. O. W. Mosher, Jr. The Kansas State 
Teachers College of Emporia. 


. The Teaching of History in the Secondary Schools 
of Mexico. C. E. Castanede. The University of 
Texas 


3. The Teaching of History in the Secondary Schools 
of Germany. Werner Neuse. New York University 

4. The Teaching of History in the Secondary Schools 
of England. Herbert Tout. The University of Min- 
nesota 


Luncheon Meeting 


Address by Professor A. P. Scott. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago 
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Howard, Harry N. The partition of Turkey, . . . 1913-1923. BIOGRAPHY 
Norman, On: Univ. of Okla. Press; 486 pp. (21 p. Murray, Robert H. Edmund Burke. N.Y.: Oxford Univ. 


Kluchevsky, Vasilie O. A history of Russia, vol. 
Dutton ; 347 Pps $5.00. 

Laistner, M. L. Thought and letters in western Europe, 
A.D. 500-900. N. Y.: Diel Pre ss; 354 pp.; $4.00. 

Lally, Frank E. French opposition to the Mexican policy 
of the Second Empire. Balto.: Johns Hopkins Press; 163 
pp. (5 p. bibl.). 

Langer, William L. European alliances and alignments, 1871- 
1890. N.Y.: Knopf; 536 pp.; $5.00. 

Littlefield, Henry W. An outline history of Europe, 1500- 
1848. N.Y.: Barnes and Noble; 143 pp. (2 p. bibl); 75 
cents. 

McClellan, George B. Venice and Bonaparte. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princton Univ. Press; 307 pp. (6 p. bibl.) ; $3.50. 
Pokrovsky, M. N. History of Russia from the earliest times 
to the rise of commercial capitalism. N.Y.: International 

Publishers ; 399 pp.; $3.50. 

Schapiro, Jacob S. Workbook to accompany Schapiro and 
Morris’s Civilization in Europe. Boston: Houghton Mifflin ; 
143 pp. 

Sharp, Walter R. The French civil service. N.Y.: Macmillan; 
600 pp.; $3.25. 

Verrill, Alpheus H. The Inquisition. N.Y.: Appleton; 360 

(14 p. bibl.) ; $3.00. 

Yakhontoft Victor A. Russia and the Soviet Union in the 
Far East. N.Y.: Coward-McCann; 476 pp. (13 p. bibl); 
$5.00. 


THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 

Baumont, Maurice. The fall of the Kaiser. N.Y.: Knopf; 
270 re $2.75. 

— Jilliam S. America’s Siberian adventure, 1918-1920. 

Cape & Smith; 386 pp.; $3.50. 

Ernst. U-boats W estward. 
pp.; $3.50. 

Tarasov-Rodionov, Aleksei, February, 1917; a chronicle of 
the Russian Revolution. N.Y.: Covici, Friede; 378 pp.; 
$3.75. 


N.Y.: Putnam; 260 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Campbell, Anna M. The Black Death and men of learning. 
N.Y.: Columbia Univ. Press; 222 pp. (14 p. bibl.) ; $3.00. 

Thompson, James W. History of oe Middle Ages, 300-1500. 
N.Y.: Norton; 478 pp.; $5.00. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Aldrich, Charles R. The primitive mind and modern civiliza- 
tion. N.Y.: Harcourt; 266 pp. ; $4.00. 

Case, Shirley J., editor. A bibliographical guide to the his- 
tory of Christianity. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press; 
276 pp.; $2.50. 

Dodwell, Henry H. The founder of Modern Egypt; a study 
of Muhammad Ali. N.Y.: Macmillan; 284 pp.; $5.00. 
Epstein, M. The statesman’s year-book, 1931. N.Y.: Mac- 

millan; 1496 pp.; $7.50. 

Essays on research in the social sciences. Wash., D.C.: Brook- 
ings Inst.; 194 pp.; $2.00. 

Hale, John R. Famous sea fights from Salamis to Jutland. 
N.Y.: Dial Press; 406 pp. ; $2.50. 

Hayward, —— A history of the popes. N.Y.: 
422 p 

Keelor, Sweet, Mayme. Units of work, develop- 
ing out of children’s interests in local history; Indian 
life and the Dutch colonial settlement. N.Y.: Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ.; 325 pp. (9 p. bibl.) ; $2.20. 

LeFevre, Louis. Liberty and restraint [History of civiliza- 
tion]. N.Y.: Knopf; 388 pp. (10 p. bibl.) ; $3.50. 

MaeNair, H. F. China in revolution. Chicago: Univ. of Chic. 
Press; 255 pp.; $2.50. 

Seligman, E. R. A., and Johnson, A., Editor. The encyclo- 
pedia of the social sciences, Vol. 5. 'N -Y.: Macmillan; 690 
pp-; $7.50. 

Vesey-Fitzgerald, S. Mohammedan law. N.Y.: Oxford Univ. 
Press ; 252 pp.; $5.00. 


Dutton; 


Press; 431 pp.; $4.75. 
Harkness, Georgia E. John Calvin; the man and his ethics. 
N.Y.: Holt; 279 pp.; $3.00. 
Anthony, Irvin W. Decatur. N.Y 

bibl.) ; $3.50. 

Fairchild, Lucius. California letters of Lucius Fairchild. 
Madison, Wis.: State Hist. Soc.; 231 pp. (4 p. Bg 
Gandhi, Mohandas K. Mahatma Gandhi at work. N.Y.: Mac- 

millan; 407 pp. (2 p. bibl.) ; $2.50. 

MacMunn, Sir Be F. Gustavus Adolphus, the Lion of 
the North. N.Y.: McBride; 318 pp.; $3.50. 

Warshaw, Robert I. Alexander Hamilton. N.Y.: Greenberg; 
251 pp. (4 p. bibl.) ; $3.50. 

Brown, E. Francis. Joseph Hawley, colonial radical. N.Y.: 
Columbia Univ. Press; 222 pp. (15 p. bibl.) ; $2.75. 

Hamill, John. The strange career of Mr. Hoover under two 
flags. N.Y.: Wm. Faro; 366 pp.; $3.75. 

Adams, Julia D. Stonewall [Jackson]. N.Y.: Dutton; 255 
pp.; $2.50. 

Johnson, Allen, and Malone, D. Dictionary 
Biography, voi. 7; Fraunces-Grimké. N.Y.: 
pp.; $12.50. 

Mikusch, Dagobert von. Mustapha Kemal .. . a biography. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran; 390 pp.; $4.00. 
Constantin-Weyer, Maurice. The French adventurer ; the life 

and exploits of La Salle. N.Y.: Macaulay ; 3 255 pp.; $2.50. 

Jacks, Leo V. La Salle. N.Y.: Scribner; 282 pp.; $3.00. 

Bradley, Edward S. Henry Charles Lea; a biogr: uphy. Phila.: 
Univ. of Pa, Press; 391 pp. (19 p. bibl.) ; $5.00. 

Babcock, [Mrs.] Bernie. Lighthorse Harry’s boy. 
of R. E. Lee]. Phila.: Lippincott; 256 pp.; $1.75 

Maurois, André. Lyantey. N.Y.: Appleton; 369 pp-3 

Weigall, Arthur E. P. The life and times of Mare 
N.Y.: Putnam; 484 pp.; $5.00. 

Mahan, J. Alexander. Marie Louise, 


: Scribner; 329 pp. (4 p. 


of American 
Scribner; 345 


$3.00. 
Antony. 


Napoleon’s nemesis. 
N.Y.: Crowell; 375 pp. (3 p. bibl.) ; $3.75. 

Oddie, E. M. Marie Louise, Empress of France, N.Y.: Scrib- 
ner; 371 pp.; $5.00. 

Dakers, Andrew. The tragic queen; a study of Mary, Queen 
of Scots. Boston: Houghton Mifflin; 318 pp.; $5.00. 

Clarke, Tom. My Northcliffe diary. N.Y.: Cosmopolitan; 314 
pp.; $3.00. 

Nagel, Charles. Speeches and writings, 1900-1928. 2 
N.Y.: Putnam; 330, 311 pp.; $7.50. 

Rheinhardt, E. A. Napoleon and Eugenie; the tragicomedy 
of an empire. N.Y.: Knopf; 382 pp.; $3.50. 

Wilkinson, Clennell. Nelson. N.Y.: Longmans; 331 pp.; $3.50. 

Chidsey, Donald B. Sir Walter Raleigh, that damned up- 
start. N.Y.: John Day; 323 pp. (6 p. bibl.) ; $3.75. 

Botkin, Glieb E. The real Romanov’s. N.Y.: Revell; 336 pp.; 
$3.00. 

Foley, Louis. The greatest saint of France [Biography of 
St. Martin of Tours]. Milwaukee: Morehouse Pub. Co.; 
332 pp. (29 p. bibl.) ; $3.50. 

Gibbs, Philip H. The reckless duke [Biography of George 
Villiers, Ist Duke of Buckingham]. N.Y.: Harper; 443 
pp-; $4.00. 

Hart, Albert B. Washington as President. Wash., D.C.: Geo. 
Washington Bicent. Comm. pamphlet No. 8; 41 pp. 
Hart, Albert B., compiler. Tribute to Washington. Wash., 
D.C.: Geo. Washington Bicent. Comm. pamphlet No. 3; 

38 pp. 

Hart, Albert B. Washington, the man of mind. Wash., D.C.: 
Geo. Washington Bicent. Comm. Pamphlet No. 2. 43 pp. 
Matteson, David M. Frontier background of Washington’s 

career. 

. Washington the farmer. Wash., D.C.: Geo. Washington 
Bicent. Comm. Pamphlets 1 and 4; 47 pp., 31 pp. 

——. Washington the colonial and national statesman. 

——. Washington and the Constitution. Wash., D.C.: Geo. 
Washington Bicent. Comm. Pamphlets Nos. 6 and 7; 40, 
42 pp. 

Ritter, Halsted L. Washington as a business man. N.Y.: 
Sears; 308 pp. (4 p. bibl.) ; $3.50. 

Hagedorn, Hermann. Leonard Wood; a biography. 2 vols. 

Y.: Harper; 448, 532 pp.; $10.00 set. 
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GOVERN MENT AND POLITICS 


Bishop, Crawford M. International arbitral procedure. 
Wash., D.C.: John Byrne & Co.; 250 pp.; $12.00. 

Claghorn, Kate H. Statistical Department of the Municipal 
Court of Philadelphia, Phila.: Thomas Skelton Harrison 
Foundation; 145 pp. 

Flournoy, Francis R. Parliament and War. N.Y.: Columbia 
Univ. Press; 293 pp. (4 p. bibl.) ; $4.00. 

Lindsey, Edward. The International Court. N.Y.: Crowell; 
366 pp.; $3.75. 

Livingston, W. Ross. Responsible government in Prince Ed- 
ward Island. lowa City, Iowa; University of Iowa Press; 
136 pp. (2 p. bibl.) ; $1.50. 

Lumley, Frederick E., and Bode, B. H. Ourselves and the 
world; the making of an American citizen. N.Y.: McGraw- 
Hill; 599 pp. $3.00. 

Merriam, Charles E. The making of citizens. Chicago: Univ. 
of Chicago Press; 386 pp. $3.00. 

Morse, H. B., and MacNair, H. F. Far eastern international 
relations. Boston: Houghton Mifflin; 862 pp. (26 p. bibl) ; 
$4.50. 

Muller, Helen M., compiler. Lobbying in Congress. N.Y.: 
H. W. Wilson; 122 pp. (5 p. bibl.) ; 90 cents. 

Orth, S. P., and Cushman, R. E. American national govern- 
ment. N.Y.: F. S. Croft; 777 pp.; $3.50. 

Patterson, Ernest M., editor. Elements of an American for- 
eign policy. Phila.: Amer. Acad. of Political and Social 
Science; 191 pp.; $2.00. 

Pepper, George W. Family quarrels; the President, the 
Senate, the House. N.Y.: Baker Voorhis & Co.; 201 pp.; 
$2.50. 

Wright, Benjamin F. American interpretations of natural 
law; a study in the history of political thought. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard Univ. Press; 370 pp.; $3.50. 

Young, C. Walter. The international legal status of the 
Kwantung leased territory. Balto.: Johns Hopkins Press; 
279 pp.; $2.25. 

Young, C. Walter. Japanese jurisdiction in the South Man- 
churia Railway area. Balto.: Johns Hopkins Univ. Press; 
367 pp.; $3.00. 


Historical Articles in Current 
Periodicals 


Compitep By Leo F. Srock, Pxu.D. 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Technology and_ Political Boundaries. William Beard 
(American Political Science Review, August). 

The Uses of History. D. F. Swenson (Swedish-American 
Historical Bulletin, June). 

The Press and Public Opinion. Walter Lippmann (Political 
Science Quarterly, June). 

History Charts: the Teaching of Chronology. Dorothea Beale 
(Parents’ Review, September). 

New Light on the Paris Peace Conference. R. C. Binkley 
(Political Science Quarterly, September). 

World Sovereignty and World Culture: the Trend of Inter- 
national Affairs since the War. A. J. Toynbee (Pacific 
Affairs, September). 

The Silver Problem. Sir Arthur Salter (Political Science 
Quarterly, September). 

Some Cultural Principles in Hebrew Civilization. Margaret 
B. Crook (Journal of Biblical Literature, L, pt. mm). 

Some Cases of Adoption in Israel. Samuel Feigin (Journal 
of Biblical Literature, L. pt. m). 

Coptic Law. A. A. Schiller (Juridical Review, September). 

The Prussian Bureaucracy in the Eighteenth Century. W. L. 
Dorn (Political Science Quarterly, September). 

The Language War in Belgium. Henri Laurent (Current 
History, September). 

The Italian Corporate State. Carmen Haider (Political 
Science Quarterly, June). 

The Background of Political Parties in Czechoslavia. Eman- 
uel Capek (Slavonic Review, June). 


Handbooks of Citizenship 


Topical Supplements to Textbooks of 
American History and Government 


By RAYNER W. KELSEY, Ph.D. 


Professor of American History in Haverford College 


By way of illustration, the following data are presented, 
taken from HANDBOOK No. 5: 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


CONTENTS 
SECTION PAGE 
5. Birth of the Republican Party .............000. 10 
8. The Wilson Régime and Its Sequel ............ 14 
9. The Republicans and Big Business .............. 16 
15. Current Connection References ..............008 30 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


If you had been living in the time of Washington and Jef- 
ferson, which of the two parties do you think you would 
have supported? Why? Pages 6-7. 

Does the career of Lincoln indicate that moderates rather 
than radicals are likely to carry through great reform move- 
ments? Page 12. 

Remembering Cleveland's administration, would you fa- 
vor a President who fights uncompromisingly for his principles, 
in spite of opposition and defeat, or one who, by some com- 
promise with his opponents, strengthens his own leadership? 
Pages 13-14. 

Was President Wilson one of our great Presidents? Pages 
14-15. 

Was Roosevelt wise in bolting the Republican Party in 
1912? Pages 24-25. 

Would you have supported Coolidge in 1924 in spite of 
the scandals of the Harding administration? Page 20. 

In the campaign of 1928, which candidate took the bet- 
ter ground on the prohibition question? Page 26. 

Was Governor Smith wise, in the campaign of 1928, in 
declaring that the Democratic Party had changed its former 
attitude toward the tariff question? Page 27. 

Was the election of Herbert Hoover in 1928 a victory for 
Prohibition or for a high Tariff, or for both? Pages 26-27. 

Has the record of the present Republican administration 
been one of achievement or of failure? Page 28. 


LIST OF HANDBOOKS 


No. 1. PROHIBITION (1929) 

No. 2. FARM RELIEF (third edition, 1930) 
No. 3. THE TARIFF (third edition, 1930) 
No. 4. INTERNATIONALISM (1930) 
No. 5. POLITICAL PARTIES (1930) 


(Note: A sample copy, which fairly illustrates all of 
the series, will be sent to anyone contemplating the use of 
the Handbooks in classes or discussion groups. Specify 
which number is desired.) 


PRICES 
Single copies, 20 cents, prepaid; 10 or more 
copies, any assortment, 15 cents 
each, not prepaid. 


McKinley Publishing Company 
1021 Filbert Street Philadelphia 
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The Ukranian Question in Poland. Stanislas Lo§ (Slavonic 
Review, June). 

Polish Self-Help under Prussian Rule, 1886-1908. Onslow 
(Slavonic Review, June). 

The Bosnian Annexation Crisis, III. B. E. Schmitt (Slavonic 
Review, June). 

The Japanese Privy Council. Kenneth Colegrove (American 
Political Science Review, August). 

Idée Fixe: the Mind of Columbus. E. G. R. Taylor (His- 
panic American Historical Review, August). 

Reality in History. Hilda D. Oakley (Philosophy, October). 
The Religion of Nationalism. E. Shillito Hibbert Journal, 
October). 

Some Dangers in Teaching Literature as Social History. 
H. W. Simon (English Journal, October). 

Greek and Roman Pets. A. M. Gates (South Atlantic Quar- 
terly, October). 

Campaigns of Hannibal. Capt F. V. Fitzgerald (Quarter- 
master Review, September-October). 

Some Aspects of Life in Pre-Roman Gaul, I. M. U. Dubh- 
geannain (Irish Monthly, September). 

Oman’s Muret. Hoffman Nickerson (Speculum, October). 
The Origin of the Mendicant Orders. Fr. Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. 
(Dublin Review, October). 

The Saint’s Life in Vernacular Literature of the Middle 
Ages. J. D. M. Ford (Catholic Historical Review, Octo- 
ber). 

Medieval Andorra. Earl of Onslow (National Review, Oc- 
tober). 

Evangelicalism in History. W. Gilbert (Churchman, Octo- 
ber). 

The Hildebrandine Reform and Its Latest Historian. 
Thomas Oestreich, O.S.B, (Catholic Historical Review, 
October). 

French Security. S. P. Duggan (Yale Review, Autumn). 
The Record of a Spanish Royal Company. (Bulletin of the 
Business Historical Society, October.) 

The Baltic States, Germany and Russia. Otto Hoetzsch 
(Foreign Affairs, October). 

National Socialism in Germany. C. J. Friedrich (Political 
Quarterly, October-December). 

Hindenburg. Karl Tschuppik (foreign Affairs, October). 
The Church and State in Italy. J. M. Kumarappa (Modern 
Review, September). 

The Vatican City State from the Standpoint of Political 
Geography. Umberto Toschi (Geographical Review, Octo- 
ber). 

The Hidden Hand in the Conclave. M. Mansfield (Dublin 
Review, October). The civil veto. 

The Heritage of Asia. K. J. Saunders (Pacific Affairs, Oc- 
tober). 

Tibet’s Position in Asia Today. Sir Charles Bell (Foreign 
Affairs, October). 

Witchcraft and Christianity in the Niger Delta. J. W. Welch 
(Church Overseas, October). 

A Re-examination of Prescott’s Account of Early Peru. 
P. A. Means (New England Quarterly, October). 

Did Columbus Discover the Islands Antigua and St. Martin? 
L. Hubbard (Geographical Review, October). 


BRITISH EMPIRE 

The British Commonwealth of Independent Nations. R. A. 
MacKay (Current History, September). 

Imperialism on the Eve of the Declaration of Independence. 
C. F. Mullett (Canadian Historical Review, September). 
Some Aspects of Imperial Colonial Law. W. P. M. Ken- 
nedy (Canadian Historical Review, September). 

British Economists and the Empire, I. D. O. Wagner (Politi- 
cal Scienve Quarterly, June). 

Anglo-American Commercial and Political Rivalry on the 
Plata, 1820-1830. E. J. Pratt (Hispanic American His- 
torical Review, August). 

Early Relations between England and Ukraine. Elie Bor- 
shak (Slavonic Review, June). 

Nehemiah Grew, a Forgotten Mercantilist. E. A. J. Johnson 
(American Economic Review, September). 

The Origin of the Highland Clans. G. Eyre-Todd (National 
Review, September). 


In Vindication of Roger Casement. Padraic Colum (Current 
History, September). 

Canadian Policy toward the Acadians in 1751. J. B. Breb- 
ner (Canadian Historical Review, September). With 
document. 

Fenianism and the Rise of National Feeling in Canada at 
the time of the Confederation. C, P. Stacey (Canadian 
Historical Review, September). 

The Third Anglo-American Conference of Historians, Lon- 
don, July 13-18, 1931. W. G. Leland (American Historical 
Review, October). 

Assignments of Debts in England from the Twelfth to 
the Twentieth Century. S. J. Bailey (Law Quarterly Re- 
view, October). 

The Abridgements of the Statutes, 1481(?)-1551. J. D. Cow- 
ley (Library, September). 

The Beginnings of English Journalism. W. G. Bleyer (Jeur- 
nalism Quarterly, September). 

Elizabeth Almanacs and Prognostications, IV. Carroll Cam- 
den, Jr. (Library, September). 

The Royal Society of London and Its Influence upon Scien- 
tific Thought in the American Colonies. F. E. Brasch 
(Scientific Monthly, October). 

Horace Walpole’s England. W. J. Sykes (Dalhousie Review, 
October). 

The British at Buenos Ayres, 1806-7. Capt. M. 
Fighting Forces, July). 

British and American Ambassadors, 1893-1930: a Study of 
Comparative Personnel. D. A. Hartman (Economics, Au- 
gust). 

British Foreign Policy, 1929-1931. Hugh Dalton (Political 
Quarterly, October-December). 

Labor in Office and Opposition. Wickham Steed (Yale Re- 
view, Autumn). 

James Fitzjames Stephen, Critic of Democracy. B. Lippin- 
cott (Economica, August). 

Scottish Popular Football, 1424-1815. F. P. Magoun, Jr. 
(American Historical Review, October). 

The Great Clan Tartan Myth, VI. Lieut.-Col. M. M. Hal- 
dane (Scots Magazine, October). 

Beginnings of Latin Culture in Ireland, II. Eoin Macneill 
(Studies, September). 

Religion in Contemporary India. Nichol Macnicol (Hibbert 
Journal, October). 


E. S. Laws 


GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 

Italy’s Entrance into the War. S. B. Fay (Foreign Affairs, 
October). 

The Control of Industry in England, France, Italy, and 
Germany during the World War. Capt. W. F. Ritter 
(Quartermaster Review, September-October). 

Germany since Versailles. Arthur Hiibscher (Calcutta Re- 
view, September). 

Ten Years of International Mandates. Norman Bentwich 
(Political Quarterly, October-December). 


UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 


The Doctrine of the Sovereignty of the Constitution. Lewis 
Rockow (American Political Science Review, August). 
America’s Debt to Europe. Francis Gribble (National Re- 
view, September). French loans, Southern loans, Alabama 

award, etc. 

The Archival Distribution of Florida Manuscripts. J. A. 
Robertson (Florida Historical Society Quarterly, July). 
The Twenty-Fourth Annual Meeting of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Historical Association. J. W. Oliver (Mississippi Val- 

ley Historical Review, September). 

An Early American Writer against Quakerism. H. J. Cad- 
bury (Bulletin of Friends’ Historical Association, Spring). 
Joshua Scottow. 

Transportation and Travel in Colonial New Jersey. R. P. 
Powell, Jr. (Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical 
Society, July). 

Jersey Justice in Olden Days. C. S. Boyer (Proceedings of 
the New Jersey Historical Society, July). 

White Servitude in the American Colonies. Sister Margaret 
Patricia (Records of the American Catholic Historical 
Society, March). 
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Slavery and White Servitude in East Florida, 1726 to 1776. 
W. H. Siebert (Florida Historical Society Quarterly, 
July). 

The Indian Trade Policy of the Trustees for Establishing 
the Colony of Georgia in America. H. B. Fant (Georgia 
Historical Quarterly, September). 

George Washington as a Business Man. A. B. Hart (Pro- 
ceedings of the New Jerse y Historical Socie ty, July ). 
Yorktown, 1781. Hoffman Nickerson (American Mercury, 

September). 

The First Santa Fe Expedition, 1792-1793. A. B. Thomas 
(Chronicles of Oklahoma, June). 

The Professions in New York, 1800. H. J. Carman (Colum- 
bia Unive rsity Quarterly, June). 

Nationalism of Lewis and Clark. L. M. Scott (Oregon Hi: 
torical Quarterly, June). 

The Statehood Contest in Ohio. R. C. Downes (Mississippi 
Valley Hlistorical Review, September). 

Sylvester Graham and the Popular Health Movement, 1830 
1870. R. H. Shrvock (Mississippi Valley Historical Re 
view, September). 

The Story of the Perpetual Emigration Fund. G. O. Larson 
(Mississippi Valley Historical Review, September). For 
promotion of Mormonism. 

The British Vice-Consul in California and the Events of 
I8t6. E. A. Wiltsee (Quarterly of California Historical 
Society, June). 

The Struggle for Civil Government in California, 1846-1850 
(continued). Joseph Ellison (Quarterly of California Hi 
torical Society, June). 

Some New Light on Houston’s Life among the Cherokes 
Indians, Grant Foreman (Chronicles of Oklahoma, June). 

Abraham Lincoln, Senior, Grandfather of the President 
lL. A. Warren (Filson Club History Quarterly, July). 

\ Plantation Retrospect. W. C. Bruce (Virginia Quarterly 
Review, October). 

Kfforts for Peace in the Sixties (continued). Mrs. J. H. 
Anderson (Confederate Veteran, October). 

The Last Hope of the South: To Establish a Principle 
D. F. Osborne (Georgia Historical (uarterly, Septem 
ber). 

The First Urban School System of Maryland. 1855-1868 
L. BK. Blauch (Maryland Historical Magazine, Septem 
ber). 

The Labor and Immigration Problem of South Carolina dur 
ing Reconstruction. R. H. Woody (Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, September). 

The Pioneer Iron Industry in Western Pennsylvania. G. W. 
Hughes (Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, 
July). 

The Colorado Legislature and International Affairs (1877- 
1931). Humbert Rees (Colorado Magazine, September). 
The Assassination of McKinley. Emma Goldman (4 merican 

Mercury, September). 

The Constitutional Convention (of Oklahoma). W. H. Mur 
ray (Chronicles of Oklahoma, June). 

Railroad History in the Past Deeade. N. L, Smith (Current 
History, September). 

Cuban-American Relations concerning the Isle of Pines 
Janet D. Frost (Hispanic American Historical Review. 
August). 

The Permanent Bases of American Foreign Policy. J. W. 
Davis (Foreign Affairs, October). ; 

The Mass Production of Laws. C. R. Woodruff (South At 
lantic Quarte rly, October). 

Development of Commercial Treaties in the Americas. Wal- 
lace McClure (Bulletin of the Pan American Union. Oc- 
tober). 

Beginnings of Lutheranism in America. A. R. Wentz (Bib- 
liotheca Sacra, October). 

The Author of the “Frontier Hypothesis” (F. J. Turner). 
Joseph Schafer (Wisconsin Magazine of History, Sep- 
tember). 

Edwin Lawrence Godkin, Defender of Democracy. H. W. 
Stoke (South Atlantic Quarterly, October). , 

Earliest Catholic Activities in Texas. C. Castafieda 
(Catholic Historical Review, October). 


The Dissolution of the London Company for Virginia. W. 
F. Craven (American Historical Review, October). 

Persecutions in Early New England. Jesse Johnson (Bib- 
liotheca Sacra, October). 

Thomas Hooker and the Democracy of Early Connecticut. 
P. G. Miller (Vew England Quarterly, October). 

John Cotton and Roger Williams Debate Toleration, 1644- 
1652. H. B. Parkes (New Kngland Quarterly, October). 

The Radicalism of Jonathan Edwards. F. I. Carpenter (Vew 
England Quarterly, October). 

Aaron Lopez: Colonial Merchant of Newport. B. M. Bige- 
low (New England Quarterly, October). 

Pennsylvania versus the Theatre. W. S. Dye, Jr. (Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine of History and Biography, October). 

The Importation of French Literature in New York City, 
1750-1800. H. M. Jones (Studies in Philology, October). 

The Western Boundary of Louisiana, 1762-1803. Richard 
Stenberg (Southwestern Historical Quarterly, October). 

The Overthrow of France in the Northwest. H. W. Compton 
(Quarterly Bulletin of the Historical Society of North 
western Ohio, October). 

The Great Illinois Village: a Topographical Problem. Gil- 
bert J. Garraghan, S.J. (Mid-America, October). 

General Henry Knox. Col. O. L. Spaulding (Field Artillery 
Journal, September-October). 

Admiral Pierre Landais. C. O. Paullin (Catholie Historical 
Review, October). 

Remember Baker. R. S. Baker (Vew England Quarterly, 
October). Capt. Baker was “one of the three foremost 
leaders of the Green Mountain Boys of Vermont.” 

The Sequence that Led to Yorktown. Capt. T. G. Frothing- 
ham (U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, October). 

A View of Cornwallis’s Surrender at Yorktown. R. G. 
Adams (American Historical Review, October). 

Naval Views of the Yorktown Campaign. Comm. A. H. 
Miles (U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, October). 

\ South American’s Impressions of New England after 
Yorktown. R. M. Peterson (New England Quarterly, Oc- 
tober). Miranda. 

Cooper and the North American Review. Gregory Paine 
(Studies in Philology, October). 

The Story of Old Jronsides. J. B. MacHarg (U. S. Naval 
Institute Proceedings, October). 

Michigan’s Five Million Dollar Loan (1839). W. L. Jenks 
(Michigan History Magazine, Autumn). 

Noah Webster, the Archeologist. G. H. Smith (4 merican 
Anthropologist, October-December). 

Pioneer Norwegian Settlement in Minnesota. C. C. Qualey 
(Minnesota History, September). 

Missouri’s First Railroad. R. B. Oliver (Missouri Historical 
Review, October). 

James Buchanan, the Squire from Lancaster. P. G. Aucham- 
paugh (Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
October). 

Thomas Francis Meagher: Montana Pioneer. F. X. Kuppens 
(Mid-America, October). 

The JIlarriet Lane and the Blockade of Galveston. H. A. 
Trexler (Southwestern Historical Quarterly, October). 
Prohibition in the Confederacy. W. M. Robinson, Jr. (Ameri- 

can Historical Review, October). 

The Overland Movement of Cotton, 1866-1886. J. L. Waller 
(Southwestern Historical Quarterly, October). 

Joseph B. McCullagh, V. W. B. Stevens (Missouri Historical 
Review, October). 

Joseph Pulitzer, IV. G. S. Johns (Missouri Historical Re- 
view, October). 

Selections from the Autobiography of Governor T. T. Crit- 
tenden, I. (Missouri Historical Review, October). 

The Kansas City Charter of 1875. T. S. Barclay (Missouri 
Historical Review, October). 

Louisiana in the Disputed Election of 1876, II. Fanny Z. L. 
Bone (Louisiana Historical Quarterly, October). 

The Supreme Court of Wisconsin in the "80s. J. B. Sanborn 
(Wisconsin Magazine of History, September). 

President Harding: a Reappraisal. Sherman Blanchard 
(Current History, October). 

President Hoover and the Supreme Court. R. S. Rankin 
(South Atlantic Quarterly, October). 
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Abelow, S. P., Group Test of Civics Abil- 
ity, 345. 

Ahl, F. N., Making Civies Graphic, 27. 

American Historical Association, 45th an- 
nual meeting, 55; list of officers and 
committees, 60. 

American history, textbooks, men in, 26; 
class size in, 107. 

American Observer, 419. 

Ancient History, the teaching of, 168; 
bibliography for teachers, 341. 

Andrews, G. A., Improving History 
Teaching in High School and Junior 
College, 292. 

Austria, history teaching in, 217. 


Backward, teaching history, 395. 
Beazley, C. R., The Young Kaiser, 75; 
The Colonial Empire of Germany, 199. 
Belgium, history teaching in, 109. 
Beresney, T. A., History in the Russian 
Schools before the Revolution, 324. 
Bibliography, for history teachers, ancient 
history, 341; for medieval history, 403; 
for social problems, 356. 
Blackboard work in history, 297. 
Bloomfield, L. S., Class Size in Senior 
American History, 107. 
Brainerd, Heloise, History Textbooks, a 
South American Viewpoint, 401. 
Brebner, J. B., editor of book reviews, 
32, 81, 124, 175, 233, 299, 361, 419. 
British Cabinet Crisis of 1931, 383. 
Broadcasting the History Lesson, 30. 
Buis, A. R., Helping Pupils to Study 
High School History, 265. 
Burns, Estelle, Dramatization of the 
French Revolution, 278. 


California, social studies teachers, 123. 

Carman, H. J., editor of book reviews, 
32, 81, 124, 175, 233, 299, 361, 419. 

Carter, Thyra, Racial Elements in Ameri- 
can History Textbooks, 147. 

Cartoon, use of, 291. 

Chester (Pa.), dramatization in 
school, 295. 

Chobodniczsky, A., History Teaching in 
Other Lands, Hungary, 397. 
Church history in the high school, 232. 
Citizenship, teaching of in Texas, 418; in 
Michigan, 418; in private schools, 418. 
Civics, making graphic, 27; ability, group 
test of, 345; Vitalized in Roanoke, 81. 

Classroom difficulties in histery teaching, 
115. 

Class Size in Senior American History, 
107. 

Clyde, P. H., The Open Door Policy of 
John Hay, 210. 

Coates, W. H., The British Cabinet Crisis 
of August, 1931, 383. 

Colonial America, intellectual life in, 69. 

Colonial Empire of Germany, 199. 

Contests, for the schools, 361. 

Cook, A. N., The High School Student 
and Freshman History, 228. 

Correlation, of history with other sub- 
jects, 123, 231; between instructors, 
232; of history and English, 360. 

Correspondence, 43, 121. 


high 


Coulomb, C. A., Recent Historical Publi- 
cations, 43, 93, 136, 186, 243, 370, 422; 
report on National Council meetings, 
62. 

Crawford, C. C., An Experiment in 
Teaching History Backward, 395. 

Curricular Organization, of Junior High 
School Social Studies, 174. 

Czechoslovakia, history teaching in, 67, 
110. 


Denmark, history teaching in, 109, 

Devices, in history teaching, 361. 

Dodson, Leonidas, report of meeting of 
the American Historical Association, 
55. 

Dramatization, of French Revolution, 
278; of modern European history, 295; 
Our Own History Show, 343. 

Dutcher, G. M., Directions and Sugges- 
tions for the Writing of Essays in His- 
tory, 329. 


Eastman, C. W., Why I Use Pictures in 
Teaching History, 167. 

Ellis, Elmer, Selection of Materials in 
Social Studies, 156. 

Encyclopedia, as an aid in teaching his- 
tory, 359. 

Equipment and Materials, in Los Angeles 
Junior High Schools, 174. 

Essays, directions and suggestions for 
writing, 329. 

Eternal Revolution, 287. 


Farm Relief and Its Antecedents, 387. 

France, history teaching in, 17, 109, 159; 
in universities, 257. 

French Revolution, dramatization of, 278. 

Freshman History, and high school stu- 
dents, 228. 


Geography Curriculum, 30. 

Geography Field Work, 175. 

Germany, history teaching in, 108, 109; 
colonial empire of, 199; history teach- 
ing in, 214; Paul von Hindenburg, 319. 

Glick, Annette, Slide-Making and _ the 
Social Studies Laboratory, 205, 279, 
350. 

Group Instruction, in history, 359. 


Guides, to study in junior high school, 
284. 


Hall, Mary, The Use of the Cartoon, 291. 

Harvard Teachers Association, 233. 

Hay, John, The Open Door Policy of, 
210. 

Heiges, R. E., The History Student Visits 
the Library, 24. 

Helping Pupils to Study High School 
History, 265. 

High School, improving history teaching 
in, 292. 

Hindenburg, Paul von, Germany’s Sol- 
dier President, 319. 

Historical-Mindedness, teaching, 231. 

Historical Poetry, in teaching ancient and 
medieval history, 360. 

History Club, administration of, 360. 

History Student Visits the Library, 24. 


History Teaching in Other Lands, 17, 65, 
111, 159, 214, 265, 324, 397. 

Holland, history teaching in, 18, 109. 

Hungary, history teaching in, 18, 109. 


Improvement of History Teaching, 113, 
326. 

Indiana, social studies section, 31, 232. 

Intellectual Life of Colonial America, 69. 

International Attitudes, test of, 122. 


Jackson, C. 
by, 295. 
James, A. P., The Intellectual Life of 
Colonial America, 69. 

Jones, S. D., Can’t We Be Friends, 295. 

Junior High School, guides to study in, 
284. 

Junior Colleges, social studies in, 7; im- 
proving history teaching in, 292. 


M., dramatization directed 


Kaiser, The Young, 75. 

Kansas State Teachers Association, Social 
Studies Round Table, 31, 81, 123. 

Kelley, W. E., How to Show Pupils the 
Necessity for Studying, 29. 

Kelsey, R. W., Farm Relief and Its Ante- 
cedents, 387. 

Kimmel, W. G., Recent Happenings in 
the Social Studies, 30, 78, 122, 174, 230, 
297, 359, 417; The Case Study as a 
Method of Solving Pupil Difficulties, 
118. 

Krey, A. C., Progress in the Investigation 
of the Social Studies in the Schools, 
263. 

Krout, J. A., The Making of “The Pag- 
eant of America,” 103. 


Laboratory, Slide-Making in the Social 
Studies, 205, 279, 350. 

League of Nations, teaching plan of, 361. 

Levine, Michael, Eternal Revolution, 287. 

Liechtenstein, history teaching in, 19. 

Library, History Student Visits, 24; for 
young people, 122; departmental, in 
social studies, 294; list of books for 
Senior and Junior High Schools, 407; in 
Illinois high schools, 417. 

Louisiana, Social Science Department, 32. 


Map Reading, ability of children, 418. 

Maps, come to life, 221. 

Mathews, Maxine, How May I Imyrove 
My History Teaching, 113. 

Mayer, Beatrice, The Yorktown Sesqui- 
centennial, 195. 

McMurry, Ruth, History Teaching in 
Other Lands, 17, 65, 111, 159, 214, 265, 
397. 

McNutt, R. T., Paul von Hindenburg, 319. 

Medieval History, bibliography for teach- 
ers, 403. 

Mehus, O. M., The Teacher and Social 
Problems, 356. 

Methods in Teaching the Social Studies, 
21, 122; of teaching in teachers colleges, 
174. 

Mosher, O. W., Jr., The Teaching of His- 
tory in French Universities, 257. 

Movies, in history, 171; History Maps 
come to life, 221. 
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Museums, and schools, 123. 
Music and history, 360. 


National Council for the Social Studies 
Program, 91; report on meetings, 62, 78, 
154, 297; program, 423. 

New Jersey Association of Teachers of 
the Social Studies, report, 79. 

Newspapers, teaching from, 359. 

North Carolina, Social Studies Teachers, 
232. 

Norway, history teaching in, 19, 109. 

Number of social studies teachers 
U.S., 122. 


Oakland (Calif.) Social Studies Hand- 
book, 231. 

Open Book Method, 297. 

Open-Door Policy of John Hay, 210. 

Orientation Courses, 175, 419. 

Our Own History Show, 343. 


Peace Pact of Paris, 276. 

Periodicals, Historical Articles in, 46, 94, 
137, 187, 244, 308, 425. 

Periodical Literature, notes on, 47, 138, 
247, 406. 

Perry, C. E., Suggestions for Improving 
High School History Teaching, 226. 

Pictures, use of in teaching history, 167. 

Pierce, Bessie L., Report of National 
Council for the Social Studies meeting, 
154. 

Pingrey, J. L., Our Own History Show, 
343. 

Poland, history teaching in, 65, 110. 

Publications, Recent Historical, 43, 
136, 186, 243, 370, 422. 


Quebec (Canada), course of study in, 
232. 

Quesnel, Georges, The Teaching of His- 
tory in French Universities, 257. 


Racial Elements 
Textbooks, 147. 
Reading, and the social studies, 123; ex- 
tensive, 231. 
Recent Happenings in the Social Studies, 
30, 78, 122, 174, 230, 297, 359, 417. 
Recent Historical Publications, 43, 93, 
136, 186, 243, 370, 422. 
Revolution, eternal, 287. 
Richards, G. B., Notes on 
Literature, 47, 138, 247, 406. 
Rosenbloum, Minnie, Men Mentioned in 
American History Textbooks, 26. 
Roumania, history teaching in, 65, 110. 
Russia, history teaching in, 67, 110, 111. 


93, 


in American History 


Periodical 


Scherf, C. H., Social Studies in Junior 
Colleges, 7. 

Selection of Materials, in social studies, 
156. 

Slide-Making and the Social 
Laboratory, 205, 279, 350. 

Social Problems, the teacher and, 356. 

Social Studies Leaflet, 79. 


Studies 


Social Studies, in Junior Colleges, 7; 
Method in Teaching, 21; neglected 


health values in, 80; fifth grade experi- 
ment in, 81; Report of the Investiga- 
tion of, 263; survey in junior high 
schools, 417. 

Social Studies, Recent Happenings in, 
30, 78, 122, 174, 230, 297, 359, 417. 

Sociology, in high school, 418. 

Sound motion picture, 418. 

South American Viewpoint of History 
Textbooks, 401. 


Stock, L. F., Historical Articles in Cur- 
rent Periodicals, 46, 94, 137, 187, 244, 
308, 425. 

Strayer, Joseph, History Teaching in 
Other Lands, 17, 65, 111, 159, 214, 255, 
397. 

Study, intensive, 231. 

Studying History, how to show pupils the 
necessity for, 29. 

Supervised study in history, 297. 

Sweden, history teaching in, 65, 110. 

Swindler, R. E., The High School 
brary, 407. 

Switzerland, history teaching in, 66, 110. 


Li- 


Teaching History Backward, 395. 
Teaching Situations in Missouri, 230. 
Temperley, H., History Teaching in Other 


Lands, English Elementary Schools, 
265. 
Tests, of international attitudes, 122, 174; 


in American History, 175; on declara- 
tion of independence, 232; of civics 
ability, 345; in geography, 418. 

Textbooks, men mentioned in junior high 
school, 26; racial elements in, 147; a 
South American viewpoint, 401; in in- 
ternational understanding, 419. 

Tohill, L. A., Method in Teaching the 
Social Studies, 21. 

Tuller, T. A., The Teaching of Ancient 
History, 168. 

Type Study, an experiment in, 81. 


Unit Organization vs. Chronological Or- 
ganization, 79; Plan in Operation, 80; 
in the social studies, 123; a social study, 
232. 


United States, history teaching in, 109. 


Value of Social Studies 
Education, 122. 

Visual Instruction, in 
sound pictures, 418. 


in Industrial 


geography, 359; 


Walker, W. L., An Experiment in Teach- 
ing History Backward, 395. 

Weaver, R. B., Relative Value of Inten- 
sive Study and Extensive Reading, 231; 
Guides to Study in Junior High School, 
284. 

Wesley, E. B., Workbooks in the Social 
Studies, 151; Bibliographies for Teach- 
ers of the Social Studies, Ancient His- 
tory, 341; Medieval History, 403. 

Whole and the Part Methods, 338. 

Wilder, H. B., The Departmental Library 
in the Social Studies, 294. 

Wirth, F. P., Classroom Difficulties in the 
Teaching of History, 115. 

Workbooks, in the social studies, 151; 
are they a necessity, 417. 

Wright, A. R., Future’s Unwritten but 
Recorded History, 171; History Maps 
Come to Life, 221. 

Wrinkle, W. L., The Whole and the Part 
Methods, 338. 


Yager, S. A., The Peace Pact of Paris, 
276. 
Yorktown 
195. 


Sesquicentennial Celebration, 
BOOK REVIEWS 
Arranged Alphabetically by Authors’ 
Names 

Akers, C. E., A History of South Amer- 
ica, 302. 

Albion, R. G., Introduction to Military 
History, 306 


Reviews 

Andrews, C. M., revised ed., The Colonial 
Background of the American Revolu- 
tion, 368. 

Angle, P. M., editor, New Letters and 
Papers of Lincoln, 125. 

Archivo Diplomatico Mexicano, 306. 

Balfour, Lord, Retrospect, 92. 

Barnes, H. E., World Politics in Modern 
Civilization, 421. 

Barnes, H. F., Charles Fenno Hoffman, 
S81. 

Barrington, V. L. 
Beginnings of 
America, 369. 

Barton, G. A., A History of the Hebrew 
People, 304. 

Barton, J. L., Story of Near East Relief, 
262. 

Batchelder, S. F., Bits of Cambridge His- 
tory, 93. 

Bell, S., The Church, the State and Edu- 
cation in Virginia, 369. 

Belloc, H., Wolsey, 129. 

Benjamin, H., An Introduction to Human 
Problems, 135. 

Bookman’s Manual, The, 242. 

Braden, C. S., Religious Aspects of the 
Conquest of Mexico, 236. 

Brown, V. L., Studies in the History of 
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